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Let Us Look at the Facts! 

TELEPHONY regrets that in this issue it is unable to acquaint 
its readers with further details of the proposed Morgan plan 
and its progress. In a telegram received as we go to press 
from Frank H. Woods, president of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, dated New York, February 1, we are 
advised, “Committee has not arrived at any conclusion. Noth- 
ing definite to report.” 

The men representing the Independent committee in these 
negotiations have always been known as honorable men whose 
integrity has never been questioned, and they have assured 
this publication repeatedly that no deal would be considered 
between the Independents, the House of Morgan and the Bell 
Telephone Company which would not be honorable and fair 
to Independent interests. As to the House of Morgan, we do 
not question its motives, but believe, inasmuch as this banking 
firm has always represented what is known as “The Interests” 
and has fostered and organized trusts, its desire would naturally 


The 


Inde- 


be to create a monopoly of the telephone industry. 


motive of the Bell telephone company is plain. The 
pendents have made such progress that the Bell magnates at 
last admit that it will be necessary to make some arrangement 
with Independent interests in order to preserve the Bell or- 
ganization. 

No matter what proposition is brought before the coming 
Chicago Convention, TELEPHONy will stand, as it has stood 
for the past ten years, for the integrity and welfare of the 
telephone industry, for competition as opposed to monopoly, 
and no plan will be approved unless it protects and conserves 
the industry as a whole. 

To show the attitude of the Bell Telephone Company, it is 
The Boston 


News Bureau in an issue as late as January 11th, commenting 


only necessary to refer to the financial press. 


on the application of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company to the New York Stock Exchange for an additional 
issue of $10,000,000 collateral trust, 4 per cent. bonds, says: 
“The new bonds were not issued for purposes of physical expan- 
sion. They were sold to provide funds for a special purpose 


entirely apart from any question connected with property 
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growth. Details of the purpose of the issue cannot be divulged, 


but that the situation which has rendered the sale of the 
bonds necessary is extraordinary is a positive fact.” 

It further states, “It will not be very difficult for the big 
telephone company to find additional collateral to put behind 
the new bonds.” 
from the 


These statements evidently come straight press 


agent of the Bell Telephone Company, and indicate clearly 
that these bonds are to be used for the purchase of Inde- 
pendent telephone companies to be merged with the Bell tele- 
phone system. 

This same publication, The Boston News Bureau, in its issue 
of January 26th, says: “American Telephone interests have 
in the last year or two made remarkable strides in acquiring 
control or welding into the system through traffic alliance 
millions of Independent stations. For instance, in all of lowa 
there are today but two Independent telephcne companies.” 

It will be noted in this short statement that there are two 
flagrant absurdities. The first is that the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany has acquired control or welded ‘into its system millions 
of Independent stations. The second is that in Iowa there are 
today but “two Independent telephone companies.” 

TELEPHONY’s 1910 Directory of the Telephone Industry shows 
in the state of Iowa 3,434 Independent telephone companies. 
A financial paper like the Boston News Bureau that will make 
a statement that there are only two Independent telephone 
companies in Jowa, when the actual records show that there 
are over 3,400 companies, proves conclusively that this publica- 
tion is either absolutely ignorant of the facts, or is withholding 
them. The statement that the Bell has acquired millions of 


Independent stations is too ridiculous for further comment. 
In a later issue of the Boston News Bureau, January 30th, 
appears the following: “There are those who believe that the 
recent sale by American Telephone of $10,000,000 bonds was 
part of a plan for carrying forward the acquisition or further- 
ance of closer relations with Independents.” 
If the Boston News Bureau speaks with authority in behalf 


of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, Inde- 


pendents can see what plan is on foot in the so-called Morgan 
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deal. Such publications as the Boston 7ransceript, New York 
lournal of Commerce, New York Commercial, New York 
Tribune, New York Stun, and New York /inancial America 


eem to take the position that the Morgan plan means im sub 


stance the absorption of the Independent properties by the 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co 


PeLePHONY wishes to warn Independent telephone men to 


serutinize closely any proposition made, and to keep im mind 


that the Independent movement is a movement for the people 


as against monopoly, and that the people will hold accountable 


man who tut over his property to the telephone trust, 


nd brand him as a traitor Phe Independents are in the best 


position they have been in for the past ten years, and have 


the support of the people universally, while the Bell Telephone 


Company is overloaded with watered stock and is fighting a 
desperate battle tor existence \ few vears ago the Bell com 
panies throughout the United States were nearly all making 


money Today one-third of them are making money, another 


third are breaking even, and the remaining third are losing 


mathematician can figure that it will be but a 


Rell 


money Any 


short time before the whole fabric breaks of its own 


weight, for the simple reason that its rates are exorbitant, its 


service is poor, and its aim is toward monopoly, which is most 


repugnant to the American people, and especially so at this 


time Independents should keep this in mind and, having 


made the good fight to bring the telephone into its widest 


a servant of the people, should stand stead 


useluiness as 


fast and loval so their v ctory mav be everlasting 


Management Must be Recognized in Utility Regulation. 


Independent telephone companies are taking the lead in 


the movement to have public utility commissions establish 
rates. Such action would produce benefits along all lines 


It would insure stability in financial and traffic conditions, 


due to the elimination of the possibility ot the companies 


being driven to furnish service at a price lower than cost, 


ir doing so malicious competition to kill off 


designedly 


a rival. And it would further insure the public against a 


subsequent exhorbitant price due to the distribution of the 
burden of past errors 
From the broadest viewpoint it is doubtful 1f any more 


telling argument can be advanced in its favor than that it 


would put premium on good management. The company 


which meets the public more than half way would be in a 


reap for its officers and employes and investors 


the reward of their exceptional diligence, skill and intelli- 


gence 


The fairness of this financial recognition of good and 


economical service is already admitted by men actually en- 


gaged in the regulation of public utilities. They are taking 


a broad-minded view of the situation, and realize that the 


tremendous expansion of public service corporations means 


that breadth of service as well as quality are in the public 


interest—and that 


while high finance and exorbitant profits 


f speculation may be legitimately discouraged, on the 


ther hand, to pinch the returns to the lowest figure which 


a chance of squeezing through the courts would 


stands 
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comunity by 


be to hold back the progress of the entire 


delaving the growth of the companies whieh it ts the duty 


of a regulative commission to protect to an equal degree 


with the pocketbooks of the present and future users of 


their service 


\ good example of the manner im whieh this principle 


appeals to the minds of the most enlightened men charged 


with the delicate dutv of maintaining a just equilibrium in 
the relations between public service corporations and the 
people is found in a recent address of Thon. edward M 


York Publ 


New Serviee Commis 
District, delivered at the 


National 


Rassett, member of the 


sion, Tirst December meeting of 


the Brooklyn Company Section, Mleetric Light 


\ssociation lle said 


“Efficieney ino a pubhe utility: corporation redounds not 


only to the benefit of the public, but should redound to the 


beneht of the corporation itsell That saving that comes 
from thrift, that greater earning capacity that comes from 
ingenuity, foresight and enterprise is not only a benefit 


to the public, but its results should redound in large measure 


t 


to the corporation and to the emploves 


“T for one am of the opimon that puble regulation 
should incite and increase, and encourage private mitiative 
Thrift, economy, better results for a certain amount of 


work, more clectricity per ton of coal, these things should 


be rewarded under any right system of public regula 
tion 

“Public regulation wall not be a success until that prin 
ciple is largely recognized You cannot make all com 
panies alike. If vou try to make all the same, it will be 


pressing down the capacity of all to the level of the poorest, 


rather than raising up the capacity of all to that of the 
highest; and thrift, efficiency, and good wages for em 
ploves, all of which go with profit for the investor, must 


be encouraged by the State.” This is as truly as much in 


the interest of the consumer as of the investor--a fair state 


ment 





A New Hotel Pay Station Problem. 

The manager of an Independent exchange entered the lobby 
of a Chicago hotel, and, going to the recently connected Auto- 
matic telephone, picked up the directory beside it and started 
to look up some numbers. The young lady who was in at- 
tendance on the Bell public telephone came over and asked 
how the new telephone worked. The Independent manager 
took some minutes to explain it carefully, and the operator 
said, “Well, I am glad to know that. I did not know much 


about that new telephone, but I can see that it is a very 


good thing.” This remark surprised the Independent man- 
ager, but he was in line to understand it very shortly. 
After he had made his calls the young lady stepped over 
and said, “Two calls, 10 cents, please!” and to avoid a fuss, 
which was threatened, the manager paid it and went away 
to figure out whether the money went to the Chicago 


trving 
Telephone Co., to the hotel, or to the girl 

Mr. Sunny may be able to discount his council figures on the 
expense of competition if he can find operators like this for 


all Bell pay stations! 











Look Before You Leap—The 1911 National Convention 


Some Thoughts for Comsideration at the Annual Meeting — Vail's Ignorance of True Conditions 


Has Seen Noth 


ing But Shady Side of Independent Game and Underestimates Its Strength — Side 


Lights on the “Duplication” 


By J.C. 


well 


had 


Long did he exert himself to get out 


Phe crafty fox fallen into oa 


In his final moment of despair a shadow appeared at the 


top ol the well 


It was a goat! 


The fox eloquently described the sweet water, the cool 


air and the advantage of two friends associating together 


Phe goat fell into the trap——he jumped in! 
The crafty fox leaped from the goat's horns to the top 


of the well and escaped 


goat 
that 


\s the fox ran away, he advised the complaming 


that his plight was the result of his own foolishness 


he must look before he jumped into any more well 


The crafty Bell Telephone has $600,000,000 of securities 
among the people 

Its carnings are relatively small 

It looks as if they will hardly average $38 per station 


think of the Bell 
a deep well 


It takes no imagination whatever, to 
Telephone Company as being in 

\nd it is trying to get out of the well. 

It is said that Morgan & Company told the committee 
which has been in conference with them, that the $600,- 
000,000 of 
competition 


Sell securities were in great peril, due to foolish 


It is easy to differ with these gentlemen. 
Lixtravagance is the curse of the “would-be” wire trust. 


\nyway, the Bell fox is in the well. 





Now, this Bell fox is supposed to be crafty. 

I deny that he is. 

He is a stupid fox. 

But he has heard of Aesop’s fox, and is trying to get the 
goat to jump down, so that he can get out. 


Nothing original. 
Precedent 2,000 vears old! 


But it is like the snipe game—there are thousands who 
have never heard of it. 

Morgan & Company came into the telephone business 
unexpectedly. 

They are brokers. 





They testified sweetly at the Cleveland hearing that the 
Cuyahoga was strictly an Independent deal! 

Anyone can change his mind, particularly after the law- 
suit is settled. 

Morgan & Company believe that there is a great waste 
going on, due to competition. 

They want to save the waste, and incidentally the Bell 
concern. 


or ‘‘Double Burden” Gag 


Kelsey 

Mir. Vail is willing to merge all the Ompanie t 
he done legally 

Is not this a fine sentiment 

Strange to say, Mr. Vail believes in one telephone 
tem— the one he control 

Vy old aunt used to say that people outside of the Cam 
hellites might go to heaven, but che would ite 


Mir. Vail is frank 


He deprecated competition, but competition | it | 
ing to do with reduction of rate oh, no! 

Reduction in price due to improved apparat 

(‘an it be possible, that the Central Union, earning $25 
per station year, has apparatus twice effective a f 
New York Telephone Company which earns $50 per year 


that 30 
had to be sent 


Vir. Sunny testified before the Chicago council 


per cent of their transmitters and receivers 
back for repairs every year 
Think of this, Mr 


Would you feel good if you had to drive over your entir 


Independent telephone man! 


receiver every 


property, and replace every transmitter and 


Mr. Vail 
( ompetition 


wants to capitalize the $300,000,000 wa 
The public wanted competition 
“Darn says Mr. Vail, 


’em.” 


ey 
et em Jay 


Adding 


$300,000,000 to $600,000,000 makes $900,000,000 
and the dear public is due for a 50 per cent raise in rates 
Mr. Vail says there is no competition in the telephone 
business, because each company serves a separat et 
subscribers. 
What inconsistency! 
How then could competition cost $300,000,000, or is this 


the money the Bell spent trying to keep ever? 





The murder is out. There is no double burde Each 
company has’its Gwn subscriber list! 
The public has heard considerable lying this subject 


Mr. Vail is willing to let the local Independent peop! 


control their own plants, as long as “they act right 
But all strategic points must be controlled by the 
Now the gist of it all. 
Mr. Vail was asked if he would enter into a: 
correct abuses. 
No!— 


The Bell would go on competing and 


hting a 
It 4 ITe C 


places as they thought best! 

Would not that have been a fine thing in the Civil W 
and Lee could 
fighting, but Sherman and others could go on ravaging the 
South 


Grant have laid down their arms and 


as long as they cared to 
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De you know, I think that Mr. Vail has no idea of what 
he is talking about. 

Yet I think I can see some justification of his contemptu- 
ous actions. 

No wonder he despises and underrates the Independent 
movement! No wonder he does not realize its strength! 

He has heard lies and has listened to thieves and rascals 
until the whole .blinking panorama of competition has addled 
his wits. 

It is plain that the great magazine hero, who aspires to 
be chief of all wires, has grounds for thinking that the In- 
dependent telephone business is a wild promotor’s dream. 

Renegades have waited in his outer office, with powers 
Vail hates 


of attorney, to sell out their neighbors. Even 


a traitor! 





I have no doubt that he may be filled with principles, a 
credit to the apostles. 

3ut he certainly has seen nothing but the yellow, shady 
side of the Independent telephone game. 


Further, he underestimates the strength and the size of 
the opposition, and he overestimates the value of the ap- 
paratus his company uses. 

Mr. Sunny, apparently one of the financial pets, and 
President of the Chicago Telephone Company, told a fear- 
ful story of the company’s struggle with inferior apparatus. 

Over 70,000 transmitters were repaired in 1910! 

The company has about 210,000 telephones— 


Do you realize what a terrible misfortune that is? 
A good transmitter never requires such repair work as 
that. 


Talking about financial pets—I once heard a New York 
man say of a Western representative of his banking house, 
that he was a good man—because he came from one of the 
best families in New York! 

Now who decides best families? Dun and Bradstreet. 

3ut it reveals the greatest weakness of the financial sys- 
tem. 

Money is being controlled today by the weakest and most 
helpless men of America. ; 

Some day, when the public can see through this thin 
disguise, there wil! be trouble. 

And lots of it! 


I want to call the convention’s attention to the fact that 
this is a free country! 

That each man can speak as he chooses! 

And act as he pleases! 

And by all means do not be a coward! 

Men in business are too likely to stampede. 

They let political matters frighten them. 

They oppose reform in morality because it hurts busi- 
ness! , 

Their own sons and daughters are sacrificed in the name 
of business! 

The war of 1776 would not have been fought, had the 
patriots listened to Boston business men. 

But the tea went overboard just the same. 





Let those who are talking about the public being tired 
of two telephones study the beatific situation in Des Moines, 
Wichita, Hutchinson and other points! 
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Only mergers in behalf of internal economy can succeed. 
Mergers made to take $300,000,000 out of the people will 


not succeed. It is impossible. 





The business man who signs a petition to consolidate the 
two telephone companies is the loudest kicker when the 
merger raises the price. 

People have been trained to cheap telephone service. 

And telephone companies have been trained to good ap- 
paratus, too. 

Mr. Vail is barking up the wrong tree. 

I am afraid he will go into his grave, a bitterly disap- 
pointed man. 

What a pity he missed going into politics! 

He could have settled the tariff! 

That is easier than controlling the telephone business. 

The poor old gentleman is suffering from a lack of in- 
formation. 





A large body once put into motion is relatively hard to 
stop. 





Does anyone have the idea, that a well-established busi- 
ness of twelve or fifteen year’s standing, founded on good 
business principles, can be overturned in a week by a few 
men? 


No! 


When Grant won Appamatox, did Lee make the terms of 
surrender? 
Hardly! 


The Bell superiority in this deal is simulated. 


They are practically whipped, and they know it! But 
their President is trying to bluff it out! 
He is pitifully trying to dictate terms of surrender! What 


a jest! 
I am not the only joke. 
There are others! 
And they live on Wall Street, and have control of money 


—that great American bogy called “money”! 





You know how brave a woman is. 

She will go down into the valley of the shadow of death 
with a smile. 

3ut a small mouse will make her lose her senses! 





Business men will do brave things. 
But the threat of a money power will scare them to 
death! 


I hope the convention will be patient and exercise due 
diligence! 
This is no time for a stampede! 





Remember that the Bell fox is in the hole! 


MORAL: Don’t let them get your goat. 








Declares Bell Without Franchise in Indiana Town. 

J. Read Voigt, an attorney, of Jeffersonville, Ind., de- 
clares that the Cumberland (Bell) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is operating in that city without a valid fran- 
chise. Mr. Voigt bases his opinion on the fact that the 
City Council granted the company a perpetual franchise, 
a right which is not vested in the council under the con- 
stitution of the state. The franchise was originally granted 
the Ohio Valley Telephone Co., which was later taken over 
by the Cumberland. . 














February 4, 1911. 


New York Public Service Commission Rules Against all 
Free Trial Service Installations. 

The New York Public Service Commission has notified 
all telephone corporations within its jurisdiction that the 
practice of offering trial service installations is regarded 
by the commission as unlawful. 

It has been brought to the attention of the commission 
that certain telephone corporations have heretofore been in 
the habit of making what is called trial service installations 
now it is desired that such installations be discon- 
tinued. Also that corporations 
September 1, 1910, and are now making such trial service in- 


and 


some have been, since 


stallations. Such trial installations, clearly give the new 
subscriber free service from a telephone corporation during 
a certain period of time, in many cases as long as six 
months. 
of the law that no telegraph or telephone corporation shall 


The commission calls attention to the requirements 


directly or indirectly give any free or reduced service, or 
any free pass or frank for the transmission of messages 


between points in the state, certain specified 


persons or institutions, and to the further provision that no 


except to 


telephone corporation shall directly or indirectly or by any 
special rate, rebate, or other device or method, charge any 
person or corporation, a greater or less compensation than 
it charges or receives from any other person or corporation 
it charges or receives from any other person or corporation. 
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New York World Refutes Statement of President Bethel 
Regarding Manhattan-Brooklyn Tolls. 

The New York World has apparently caught U. N. Bethel. 
president of the New York (Bell) Telephone Co., in a rather 
important misstatement. Testifying before the Public Service 
Commission, when the question before that body was the re- 
duction of the toll rate between Manhattan and Brooklyn 
Boroughs. Mr. Bethel declared that only 5 per cent of the 
trafic that originated in Manhattan goes to Brooklyn. 

The World states that there is now on file in the office of 
the commission, included in a mass of -data prepared by the 
Bell company’s experts, figures showing that 73 per cent of 
the company’s’ interborough toll business is between Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn, and that 85 per cent of its income from tolls 
is derived from calls in the two boroughs. The /Vorld fig- 
Interborough tolls for the 

year ending Nov: 1, 1910. ..0..2..0665cccc000. olde 
From Manhattan Zone No. 1 (south of One 

Hundred and Tenth street)........2....... 1,372,504 or 44% 
1,280,289 or 41% 


461,552 or 15% 


ures show gross revenue of 


From Brooklyn 

From other districts 
This is further subdivided thus: 

From Manhattan to Brooklyn................ $1,153,080 or : 

From Manhattan to other districts............ 219,424 or 7% 

From Brooklyn to Manhattan................ 1,114,689 or 36% 

From Brooklyn to other districts............. 165,600 or 5% 


461,552 or 15% 


Of 


~ 
$/C 


Other districts 
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STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


Morgan and Vail Seem to Think the Three Could Sleep Together Comfortably, But They Are Seriously Annoyed 
by the Alarm Clock on the Mantle 
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Why You Should Attend the National Convention 


Magnitude of Questions Which Have Arisen During Past Year Render Imperative'Wide Spread and Earnest Dis- 


cussion—P apers and Addresses on Large Variety of Important Topics to be Given by Prominent 
Operators— Technical Conference—Comprehensive Exhibits 


“HELLO! Yes, tins its 
TELEPHONY, Chicago— Yes, 
the National Independent 


\ssociation 
meets at the La Salle Hotel 
Feb. 8, 9 and 10. "—‘It will 
undoubtedly be the most im- 
portant 


Tele p hone 


convention ever 
held in the history of the 
Independent telephone 
movement. Do not fail to 
attend.”—‘‘All right. Good 
bye!” 

On Wednesday, Thursday 





and Friday next week In- 


gy dependent telephone opera- 
Fs tors from all parts of this 
country and Canada will as- 
Ss semble in Chicago to dis- 
\ cuss the vital matters which 


4 have arisen during the past 
a year affecting the future of 
% the industry. 
dence now in hand it is ap- 
parent that this convention 
will be marked by a larger 
attendance than has ever 
been known before, owing 


From the evi- 





to the gravity of the prob- 
lems to be discussed. 

In a statement re- 
cently given to TEL- 
EPHONY,. Frank. H. 
Woods, president of 
the National 
ciation, expressed 





Asso- 





himself on the significance of the meeting as follows: 

“On account of the importance of the subjects to be pre- 
sented at the coming convention, I believe that it will mark 
an epoch in the history of Independent telephony. 

“The demand for regulation of the telephone business by 
commissions cannot be ignored. Some state and Federal laws 
on the subject have already been enacted. The Legislative 
Committee will recommend a general Utility Commission Law, 
containing provisions requiring the commission: 


To establish and regulate rates. 

“2. To prevent discrimination and undue preferences. 

“3 To require physical connection and interchange of busi- 
ness among all telephone companies. 

“4. To prevent unjust or piratical competition. 


“5. To require approval of issues of stocks, bonds and 
other forms of indebtedness. 
“The committee has given these matters the careful con- 


sideration their importance deserves and no company should 
fail to have its representatives present to participate in the 
discussion of problems, the proper solution of which will be 
of inestimable value to Independent telephony.” 


Since this. statement was made Mr. Woods has ad- 
vised the industry through the medium of this paper 
of a number of conferences which have been held by 


a committee of Independent operators with representatives of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., and which have aroused the liveliest in- 


terest. As stated, these conferences have had in view the working 
out of a plan which shall generally improve conditions in the 

that 
national 


some final 
meeting. 


telephone: field. It is hoped and expected 


conclusion will be reached prior to the 
\t the time of going to press no statement of progress had 
doubt that sufficient 


called 


been given out. However, there is no 


information will be in hand when the convention is 


to order to afford a fruitful topic for discussion. 
The magnitude of this question and the character and stand 
ing in the industry of the men who have given their time and 


thought to these conferences, reflect the prime importance 
of this one issue which the 1911 convention will be called up- 
on to discuss and settle. Every company, therefore, should 


send representatives who are fully qualified and authorized to 
act for their respective interests. 


Entire apart from matters of this nature, but none the 





PROGRAM OF NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


TurEspAy, February 7. 
Preliminary meetings of committees, advisory board and the 
board of directors. 
WerDNESDAY A. M., February 8. 
Welcome by Mayor. 
Response. 
President's address. 
Secretary-Treasurer’s report. 
Technical Conference plans—Mr. L. E. Hurtz. 
Appointment of committees, etc. 
\VWEDNESDAY Pp. M., February 8. 
Technical Conference—Mr. L. E. 
TuHurspAay A. M., February 9. 
Insurance—Fire and Income. 
Utility Commissions—General Legal Aspects and Trend 
of Events. 
1. Rates—Uniform schedules established. 
(a) Authority to fix minimum rates, and to 
(b) Prevent discrimination in rates and service. 
2. Compulsory Interchange in Service. 
(a) By toll line. 
(1) With competing exchanges. 
(2) With non-competing exchanges. 
(b) Between competing exchanges. (1) Compensa- 
tion and results. (2) Conditions and regulations. 
3. Parasite Companies. 
(a) How prevent, or (b) How regulate. 
1. Effect of Regulation on Telephone Business. 
(a) Wisconsin. (b) South Dakota. (c) New York. 
(d) Nebraska. (e) Other states. 
Committee reports. 
THURSDAY P. M., February 9. 
Technical Conference. 
THURSDAY EVENING. 
Banquet. 
Frmay A. M., February 10. 
Financing of Telephone Companies 
falo, N.. Y. 
Discussion led by E. H. Moulton, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Reports of committees. 
Election of directors. 
Unfinished business. 


Hurtz. 





B. G. Hubbell, Buf- 


Among the conference papers will be: “Telephone By- 
Products,” by H. H. Robinson, Detroit; “Public Relations 
of Telephone Companies,’ by W. D. Kerr, Chicago; “Pri- 
vate Branch Exchanges,” by A. J. Sands, St. Louis; “Mod- 
ern Methods,” by a representative of the Statistical Service 
Co., Chicago; “Traffic Economies,’ by W. S. Vivian, Grand 
Rapids; “Getting Business,” by F. S. Williams, Chicago. 
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less of moment, are the topics of general interest which will 


he presented by men prominent in the operating field, These 


are outlined in the official program, here shown. 
New and Standard Devices in Many Exhibits 


By no means least in the convention features will be the 


exhibits of manufacturers and sales agencies. These largely 


exceed in number any previous displays of the kind, at an 


Independent convention, as indicated by the completed list of 


exhibitors which also accompanies this article. lifty-three 
rooms have been reserved in the La Salle Hotel and it ts 
stated that the exhibit will be more elaborate and complete 


than ever before. 

The 
> 
and helpful. 
important operating topics, which will be followed by general 
an opportunity 


Technical Conferences, which will be conducted by 


Hurtz, of Lincoln, will be exceedingly comprehensive 


A number of papers will be read bearing upon 


The question box will also afford 
a wide variety of operating prob 


discussion. 
to bring up and thresh out 
lems. Some suggestions along the lines which it is desired 
to follow in the question box were made by Mr. Hurtz and 


~ 


printed in the January 7 
urged that those who attend provide themselves with practical 


issue of this paper. It is especially 





EXHIBITORS AT NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Room 

1716 American Electric Telephone Co............ Chicago 
1845 American Electrical Works.......Chicago-Providence 
1840 American Steel & Wire Co................- Chicago 
1844 Anderson Electric & Manufacturing Co...... Chicago 
90s Atomatic Biecthie Co.....oc csc vccccccstecivecn Chicago 
1808 Automatic Annunciator Co........-ccccccoes Chicago 
1842 Baird Manufacturing Co........cccccccvcees Chicago 
ES Haven Cane Che Co. «on nec cee csees Hopkinsville, Ky. 
1823 Belden Manufacturing Co.............cccee- Chicago 
1744 Bloss, Nelson W., by A. R. Rogers..........Boston 
1745 Bloss, Nelson W., by A. R. Rogers..........Boston 
1720 Will Brown Advertising Co.............. Minneapolis 
Oe eR tre aera ce Chicago 
1806 Corwin Telephone Manufacturing Co....... Chicago 
Se Ce OR Os sean ad ote bw eer enie Genoa, Il. 
SUP  CONCPREE BO GB) inc ccieec teens cence ces Genoa, Il. 
SER Re SN Ee 6.6 kc deer eee ncteveceinn Elyria, O. 
ee ae Elyria, O. 
ee SD Ok eet ry re Chicago 
1804 Electric Appliance Co............ one rev icago 
1841 Electric Appraisal & Inspection Co.........Cleveland 
1747 Electric Specialty Manufacturing Co....Cedar Rapids 
722 Electric Storage Battery Co.............000. Chicago 
1818 Ericsson Telephone Manufacturing Co. .Buffalo, N. Y. 
een Barwa Teteie Coe. «os cick cvcacesceccacvac Chicago 
Oe Tee Se. Cin cok kk Was dnincesss Chicago-Boston 
1647 Indiana Steel & Wire Co. .. «2. ssc0ssse Muncie, Ind. 
1719 International Gradolph Electric Co.........St. Louis 
1812 Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co..........Chicago 
1813 Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.......... Chicago 
is48s W. H. Matthews & Bro...................9t. Louis 
GOR «=Bemer AnmcnOr Co. «5. ..000cscceccncues Norwalk, Ohio 
1810 Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co...... Chicago 
1811 Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co.......Chicago 
Bs re rere Cleveland 
a a eee res Chicago 
ROGD » Nalsot-DIEROCE CO... ccc cccieccsescccccnes Chicago 
ee, NS Sek ov chives cnsawees Cleveland 
SORT Dee ME Gs oc oo sont ven cecds castces Cleveland 
1805 Nungesser Electric Battery Co............. Cleveland 
Se ee, I. Gs. oo vues awe bonne ckebad Chicago 
1851 Signalphone Alarm Co..............se08. Milwaukee 
1853 Specialty Device Co.................:: Pittsburg, Pa. 
1846 Standard Underground Cable Co. ..Chicago-Pittsburg 
1814. Stromberg-Carlson Telo. Mfg. Co...Rochester, N. Y. 
1815 Stromberg-Carlson Telo. Mfg. Co...Rochester, N. Y. 
1752 Swedish American Telephone Co........... Chicago 
1753 Swedish American Telephone Co........... Chicago 
er Gee, See Soe EEC. is. sca cao a esc eas Paris, Ky. 
1746 Thompson Levering Co........... Philadelphia, Pa. 
DOES - Wememtete~G eee COs. oso se oo iick 05s Ki cceodns Chicago 
I, are es ea La Crosse, Wis. 
Oe IO BCI COG nniein creck crememecos Muncie, Ind. 
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data, drawn from their own experience or that of others, 
touching the topics there outlined. 

desires to call especial attention to the location 
Salle the 


will be found between the main hall and the registry 


‘TELEHONY 


of its headquarters at the La during convention, 
These 
lobby. 

Special attention has been given in this issue to presenting 
addition 


the 


a comprehensive directory for the convention. In 
to the complete and official program here printed, and 
list of exhibitors, with their room numbers, we show on an 
other page a complete map of Chicago’s business district, with 
full 
clearly the locations of the Hotel LaSalle, the National head 


TELEPHONY'S 


instructions as to railroad stations, ete., and indicating 


quarters, offices, and other points of interest. 


Keep this issue with you when you come to the convention. 
Should Salle 
quarters. 


you lose it, ask for another at our La head- 





Representative of H. M. Byllesby & Co., Denies that Cor- 
poration has Entered Telephone Field. 
Considerable interest been manifested in the 
phone field, particularly in the middle and far west, as to 
the activities of the firm of H. M. Byllesby & Co., of Chi- 
various times as 


has tele 


cago. This concern has been reported at 
taking over telephone properties throughout that territory. 
and as contemplating the purchase of many more. It has, 
of course, long been known that the firm owns and operates 
many electric light and power plants, water power plants, 
etc., and rumors have been rife to the effect that the cor 
poration had embarked on an extensive campaign of pur- 
chasing telephone properties with a view to turning them 
over to the Bell interests; or of holding and operating them 
itself. 

A representative of TELEPHONY, who recently called at 
the Chicago offices of the company, was referred to Mr. 
Robert G. Hunt, of the Byllesby firm. Mr. Hunt declared 
explicitly that H. M. Byllesby & Co. never negotiates for 
telephone properties and has no desire to do so, for itself or 
any other interest. He said that the company is not in- 
terested in the telephone business and has no intention of 
becoming interested, and it touched the business only when 
a telephone plant might be involved in an electric light and 
power proposition, in which case the telephone part of 
the deal was purely incidental. 





Says Chicago Bell Cannot Raise Rates. 
Assistant Corporation Counsel Howard W. 
Chicago, has discovered that the telephone ordinance under 


I layes, of 


which the Chicago (Bell) Telephone Co. operates, provides 
that schedules of rates established by it and now in force 
cannot be raised during ‘the lifetime of the ordinance. If 
this proves true the only question to be considered by the 
Gas, Oil and Electric Light Committee of the council in 
its controversy is the detailed schedule. 
Would Force Bell to Reduce Night Tolls. 

Compulsory reduction of night tolls on long distance calls 
is contemplated by a bill introduced by Representative Sim 
mons Of Shelby county, Mo. Between the hours of 7 p. m 
and 7 a. m., no charge of more than one-half the regular rate 
may be made, the bill provides. The Kansas City Home, which 
operates toll lines out of Kansas City now charges only half 
toll at night. 








Mayor Vetoes Right to Sell to Bell. 

Alfred Mueller, mayor of Davenport, Iowa, has voted a meas 
ure recently passed by the city council giving the Union Electri 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. the right to sell its property | 
Davenport to the Central Union Bell. It is not known wh: 
further action the council will take in the matter. 








Senator Cummins Declares Competition to be a Necessity 


In Address Before National Civic Federation He Urges Re-instatement or Re-invigoration of Competition in Those 
Fields from Which It Has Been Driven—Calls It Just Distributor of Wealth—Says 
Question is One of the Most Important Before the People Today 


In an address delivered at the annual meeting of the National 
Civic Federation, held in New York City a few days ago, Sen- 
ator A. B. Cummins, of Lowa, discussed the intent and practical 
operation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. He insisted upon 
the obsolute necessity of the great regulator of business, and as 
the most effectual protector of the public. 

He declared that “It is obvious, even if there were no ju- 
dicial interpretation of the statute, that the sole object of the 
law is to preserve competition,” and that 
Anti-Trust 
was the only force that could be depended upon to fix prices 


“congress, by the 
passage of the Law, recognized that competition 
and limit profits.” He asserted that “by far the most important 
question with which the American people are now struggling” 
is as to whether congress was right in believing that it is neces- 
sary to maintain full and efficient competition, or whether “some 
other force * * *  shotld be substituted for the law of com 
petition.” 

After touching briefly upon the great changes which have 
constitution 
adopted, upon the important position which the Supreme Court 


come about in) modern business since the was 


/t ts obvious, even if there were no judicial interpretation of 
the statute, that the sole object of the law is to preserve com 
petition, * * * 
Law, recognized that competition was the only force that could 
be depended upon to fix prices and limit profits, and thus secure 
that fair, although not even, distribution of wealth among the 


Congress, by the passage of the Anti-Trust 


people which must exist if we are to lie together in peace, har- 
mony and prosperity under the laws of an organized govern 
ment, 

“The question that I want to put to you tonight is this: Do 
you believe with the congress of 1890 that it is essential to main 
tain full and efficient competition in our industrial, commercial 
and business life, or do you believe that some other force for 
the distribution of profits and wealth should be substituted for 
the law of competition, or permitted by the natural tendencies 
This 1s 


by far the most important question with which the American 


of the times to extinguish and supplant competition ? 


people are now struggling, and upon its wise and just answer 
the fate of the American nation must depend. * * * 
“It is said, and with absolute truth, that the tendency of our 





ized government.” 


traffic bear in order to produce the greatest profit?’ ” 





SENATOR CUMMINS EXPRESSES HIMSELF EMPHATICALLY FOR COMPETITION 


“Congress, by the passage of the Anti-Trust Law, recognized that competition was the only force that could be 
depended upon to fix prices and limit profits, and thus secure that fair, though not even, distribution of wealth among 
the people which must exist if we are to live together in peace, harmony and prosperity under the laws of an organ- 


“The result of these combinations, into which men will enter unless restrained, will be that in capital monop- 
oly will become complete, because the only restraining force in fixing prices will be the inquiry: 


“It (competition) does distribute wealth and it does it with infinitely more justice than monopoly will do it.” 
“The sooner we accept the truth that we must re-establish and re-invigorate competition in those fields from 
which it has been driven, or in which it has been impaired, the better it will be for our institutions.” 


‘What will the 








has come to occupy in the regulation of industrial affairs and 
the enactment of the Interstate Commerce Law and the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, Senator Cummins spoke in part as fol- 
lows: ; 

“If there is any real restriction upon competition under the 
(Interstate- Commerce) law it is in the prohibition against dis- 
crimination between localities and kinds of traffic. With this 
exception, any given common carrier has the same freedom to 
compete with any other common carrier by the establishment of 
lower rates that it always had. Whenever congress clothes the 
commission with authority to prescribe minimum rates we shall 
then have extinguished competition among common carriers so 
far as rates are*concerned, but even then the character and con- 
ditions of the service rendered will present a substantial oppor- 
tunity for effectual rivalry. * * * 

“The Anti-Trust Law, which is purely a regulation of com- 
merce among the states and with foreign nations, is the only 
experiment we have made in the execution of our power in this 
regard, with the exception of the Interstate Commerce Law. 
* * * Jt is so familiar to all of you that an extended analy- 
sis of its prohibitions, provisions and requirements is not only 
unnecessary, but would be unpardonable. 

“It is sufficient to say that it prohibits and makes unlawful: 
First, contracts, or conspiracies ‘in restraint of trade.’ Second, 
it prohibits monopolies and the attempt to establish monopolies. 
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age is toward great corporations, immense combinations, or, 


as 
it is oftentimes expressed, toward ‘big business,’ and this truth 
is often uttered as though it were a complete defense of the 
condition into which we are passing. In its last analysis the 
defense means that capital wants to increase its profits and has 
the power to do it. Granting the self-evident proposition that 
selfishness is a controlling force in the hearts of most men, 
nothing could be more natural than that banks should combine 
to enlarge their dividends; that manufacturers should consoli- 
date to multiply their gains, and that laboring men should organ- 
ize in order to advance their wages and lessen the hours of 
their work. The result of these combinations, into which men 
will enter unless they are restrained, will be that in capital mo- 
nopoly will become complete, because the only restraining force 
in fixing prices will be the inquiry, ‘What will the traffic bear 
in order to produce the greatest profit?) * * * The further 
result must be that capital will become the absolute master of 
the happiness, fortunes and lives of all the people. * * * 

“T have finally reached competition as it affects the profits of 
capital. I am not here to decry the love of nioney, the lust for 
riches, or the passion for great fortunes. Just now I am deal- 
ing with economics rather than with morals. I am taking hu- 
mar nature as I find it, and so taking it am fully conscious of 
the attractiveness of great wealth, and of the power which it 
confers. I do not deplore the necessary struggle for it. My 
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whole philosophy is that the government should do whatsoever 
it can to require men to honestly struggle for it. I believe that 
inequality of fortune is not only not to be regretted, but that it 
is the ideal condition of the human race, for in the effort to 
rise from low to high estate man finds his highest development. 

“The question still remains, however, Shall we allow the ten- 
dency so conspicuous, impressive and effectual in modern busi- 
ness to go its way unchecked, or shall we use the whole power 
of the government under the constitution to restrict and pre- 
serve competition ? 

“[ am speaking to men of wide experience and still wider ob- 
servation, and I need not, therefore, paint the picture of the 
last few You know that the competition which fixes 
prices and determines profits in the largest fields of industry is 
You know 


years. 


passing away, notwithstanding the Anti-Trust Law. 
that in these fields, which I need not specify, competition is no 
longer the controlling factor, and that the prices fixed and the 
profits gathered are the result.of arbitrary will, subject only to 
the homely idea that the goose which lays the golden egg must 
be kept alive. 

“I do not deny that there is economy in consolidation or mo- 
nopoly, although it can be easily demonstrated that a corpora- 
tion may grow so large that inefficiency of administration over- 
comes the advantage of a great volume of business. [| admit 
that competition is sometimes cruel and oftentimes wasteful and 
extravagant, but it does distribute wealth and it does it with in- 
finitely more justice than monopoly will do it. In the end the 
people who buy will pay more under monopoly than under com- 
petition, and in the end the profits of capital will be vastly more 
under monopoly than under competition. If it were not so 
there would be no motive for either trusts or monopolies. * * * 

“It is folly to believe that they (the public) will endure a 
system which will permit capital to be rewarded with profits 
determined by no other force than successful selfishness. In 
this age, and in the ages to come, the many will not be slaves to 
the few, and the sooner we accept the truth that we must re- 
establish and re-invigorate competition in those fields from 
which it has been driven, or in which it has been impaired, the 
better it will be for our institutions, * * * 

“Il now recur to the Anti-Trust Law, which represents all 
that we have hitherto done to preserve competition. It is not 
to be disparaged. It has accomplished great good, for it has 
done something to stem the tide which is sweeping competi- 
tion from the path of capital; but it has not maintained, and 
it cannot maintain, in its integrity the force which it seeks to 
protect. There is no patriotic duty more imperative than the ef- 
fort to discover what can be wisely and safely done in order to 
effectuate our purpose.” 

In conclusion Senator Cummins suggested one addition to the 
regulation of commerce in the form of a direct regulation im- 
posed upon persons and corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, with a federal tribunal to limit capitalization and prohibit 
community of interest and combination. 





Financial Journal Prints Symposium of Opinions Showing 
Country Has No Cause for Apprehension. 

Financial America, New York, is printing a symposium re- 
garding what it terms the present “business hesitancy.’ Contrib- 
uting to it are substantial and representative men of affairs in 
all branches of business and in all parts of the country. To 
secure opinions from these men, Financial America formulated 
queries covering what it deems the most frequently alleged 
causes for the prevailing business conservatism. These queries 
were as follows: 

1. Should the Federal Supreme Court decide in favor of 
the Government in the Standard Oil and American To- 
bacco cases, would the effect of such a ruling upon Amer- 
ican business, generally, be necessarily injurious? Would 

not the big corporations be able to adjust themselves to 
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the Court’s interpretation of the Sherman law without 
material derangement of business conditions? 
2. Should the Interstate Commerce Commission refuse 
the petition of the railroads for increased rates, would gen- 
eral business be affected disadvantageously ? 

3. Would the revision of the tariff to a level which 
would eliminate excessive protection work injury to Amer- 
ican business? 

4. Would a continually increasing demand for a stricter 
observance of the laws by corporations check their activity, 
or react unfavorably on business? 

5. Is the present business hesitation in any way fairly 
attributable to our currency system? 

6. Does not the fact that over-expansion of manufac- 
turing facilities, based on misplaced confidence in recent 
years as to the probable increase in demand, account for 
much of the depressing talk now heard? And will not this 
idle productive power be fully employed in the near future 
as a result of the normal growth of the country’s require- 
ments ? 

7. Assuming in brief, adverse decisions to the corpora- 
tions and railroads, respectively by the Supreme Court and 
by the Interstate Commetce Commission; the renewal of 
the tariff revision agitation; the further postponement of 
currency reform, and a renewed demand for corporate con- 
trol—speaking frankly, is there anything in such a situa- 
tion which justifies extreme pessimism? Would not the re- 
sourcefulness of this country meet that situation with char- 
acteristic vigor? 

8. And finally, should the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decide that the railroads were entitled to some in- 
crease in rates, if not to all they are asking for, and should 
the Supreme Court in its decisions recognize the right of 
the companies to do business under clearly defined regula- 
tions, is there anything in the situation to retard the return 
of the fullest business prosperity in the United States? 
Summing up the replies received, the paper says: 

queries speak for themselves. 
affirmatively and negatively, and plainly gave our correspondents 
We are pleased 
to state that those who have favored us with their replies take 


“Our 
They cover the ‘facts in issue’ 


an opportunity to see things in the alternative. 


a sane and hopeful view of the situation, holding practically, as 
a whole, that business will not be permanently deranged by any 
corporate readjustments rendered necessary by the Supreme 
Court's decisions ; that extreme pessimism is unwarranted; that 
the present uncertainty is worse than any changes which may 
arise with fortitude and resourcefulness; and that the probable 
outcome will be beneficial and not harmful. 

“Particular emphasis was placed upon the necessity for curb- 
ing political agitation and adverse corporate legislation; but the 
principle of corporate publicity was generally favored. Save in 
few cases the consensus favors increased rates for the carriers 
in order to let them pay fixed charges, expenses and dividends, 
and to accumulate a surplus; a reasonable tariff revision; and 
a speedy reformation 6f our currency system. The extrava- 
gance of the people was mentioned by some, as a depressing 
factor, and union labor was scored by others. That production 
was ahead of demand in certain lines of industry, a few pointed 
out; but reciprocity and new foreign markets were promptly 
suggested as a means to overcome this situation. The partic 
ularly gratifying feature is the unanimity with which Query 
‘8’ was answered in the negative.” 


Cass County Home, of Dowagiac, Michigan, Increases 
Capital Stock $100,000 for Extensions. 
Stockholders of the Cass County Home (Independent) 
Telephone Co., of Dowagiac, Mich., have voted to increase 
the capital stock from $150,000 to $250,000, the proceeds 
to be applied to the extension of the company’s lines. Im- 
provements will be made in Silver Creek, Pokagon and 
Hamilton townships. The exchange at Cassopolis will 
also be improved and it is not impossible that a new build 

ing will be erected. 
The Cass County company began operations about three 
years ago’ and now has 2,300 telephones. 














Opinions from Field on Physical Connection Problem 


Arguments Both For and Against Proposed Compulsory Connection Laws from Practical Operators and Engineers— 
Ideas Advanced Which are of Particular Interest at This Time in View of Meeting of 
National Association in Chicago Next Week 


By Henry Shafer, Chicago. 

If the pioneers in Independent telephony, who have kept in 
<lose touch with the general situation of the business from its 
incipiency, and come in direct contact with the “underground” 
systems and methods of the Bell allied interests, will but stop 
and look over the past, they will see nothing new or original 
in the present “Morgan plan.” They will also see, I believe, 
that the entry of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, through R. L. Day & Co., New York City, into the In- 
dependent field in some parts of West Virginia, Ohio and Cen- 
tral Indiana, announced a little over a year ago, and the final 
turning over of their holdings in Ohio and Indiara Independent 
property to J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., coupled with the re- 
cent reports of a contemplated proposition by Morgan & Co., 
to form a gigantic merger of all Independent companies to 
“fight the Bell,’ is good evidence that ‘history repeats itself.” 

If we follow closely the moves that are now being made, we 
can feel creeping over us and into our pockets, the same old 
smooth hand of a twin-brother ghost of Glidden, reincarnated 
with the spirits of Shylock and Napoleon in one form of human 
appearance. 

For the benefit of those who have entered the Independent 
field during the past decade, or those who were kept busy in 
their own local communities, it will be interesting briefly to 
mention a few facts regarding the first “Glidden Tour” into 
Independent telephony. 

Charles J. Glidden, of Lowell, Mass., and personal friends, 
controlled the Erie Telephone & Telegraph Co., which owned 


77 per cent of the stock of the Cleveland Telephone Co., 
82 per cent of the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., 
83 per cent of the Southwestern Telephone Co., 

82 per cent of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 

70 per cent of the Michigan Telephone Co., 


all licensees of the American Bell Telephone Co. 


The Old Scheme of Dummy Comtbetitors. 

In 1898 and 1899, some of the directors of the Glidden com- 
panies, with their friends, organized “competing” telephone 
companies, to build Independent plants in Boston, and through- 
out the New England states; another company to build in New 
York and surrounding territory, and another—the Telephone, 
Telegraph & Cable Co. of America—for the purpose of financ- 
ing Independent companies throughout the United States and 
buying up those that could not finance their extensions locally. 

The latter bought up considerable Independent property 
through Pennsylvania, one of our strongest toll line companies 
running through the best sections of Ohio and Indiana, and the 
control of the Massachusetts and New York “competing” com- 
panies. 3 

Glidden, through the Michigan subsidiary of the Erie, in 
January, 1900, bought up nearly 70 per cent of the Independent 
telephone exchanges in that state, including Detroit and over 
forty other cities, from Dowagiac and Kalamazoo east to Lakes 
Huron and Erie, including over 6,000 miles of toll lines, together 
with the Detroit Switchboard & Telephone Co., one of the 
largest Independent factories. 

Through the Northwestern, he announced the purchase of 
many exchanges and thousands of miles of toll lines throughout 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Iowa; through the Wisconsin 
Bell the absorption of numerous exchanges and extensive 
toll line properties throughout that state, and through the De- 


troit company the Cumberland (Bell) bought the opposition 
company in New Orleans and surrounding territory. 

The situation was made more mystifying and extremely un- 
certain—making every one suspicious of. every one else—when 
some so-called “independents”? (who really were but hirelings 
of the Bell interests) attempted to consolidate all Independent 
manufacturers “to standardize Independent telephone appara- 
tus,” and circulated reports like the following extract from the 
Weekly Telephone Items (New York City), of Jan. 6, 1900: 

“A meeting is to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thurs- 
day, at which, it is expected, a combination embracing all the 
large Independent telephone manufacturing companies in the 
United States will be formed. One of the manufacturers inter- 
ested said that the purposed combination would be the first 
formal step in the organization of the concern that is being 
formed to oppose the American Bell Telephone Co. 

“The consolidation of the Independent telephone exchanges 
throughout the country, he said, would follow the union of 
manufacturers, and the two organizations would unite to fight 
the Bell people for at least an equal share of the business. The 
Independent exchanges, he added, would be converted into a 
complete transcontinental system, and the manufacturer’s com- 
bination would supply the telephones.” 

Dummy Independent Bought Bell Subsidiary. 

Another sharp turn in the “Glidden Tour” which would upset 
almost any one not thoroughly familiar with the road, and not 
supplied with an unlimited amount of nerve and a full deter- 
mination to do the right at any cost, came in February, 1900, 
when the “independent” Telephone, Telegraph & Cable Co. 
bought up the Erie. The president of the former, William J. 
Latta, one of Glidden’s directors in his subsidiary companies, in 
explanation of the Erie purchase, said: 

“We were induced to take up the Erie company because it 
was headed by Charles Glidden, who is, we consider, the best 
telephone man in the United States.” 

The president of one of this chain of “competing” companies 
told the writer “confidentially” when in Boston about that 
time, that they figured they would not be bound by the Bell 
licensee contract as, in their opinion, those exclusive contracts 
“had a loop-hole big enough to drive through with a double 
ox-team,” and that the Erie system could join the Indepen- 
dents to fight the Bell. He learned later, however, that “blood 
is thicker than water” and that the close relationship. of the 
directors of the Boston, New York, and Telephone, Telegraph 
& Cable “competing” companies, of the revolting(?) Erie sys- 
tem, and the Bell interests, was a stronger tie than any form 
of contract, and that the pictured “loop-hole” was intended only 
as a noose for the necks of as many Independents as they could 
scare in or lasso. 

Some Napoleonic dream, or the horoscope, may have madé 
Glidden really believe that he could conquer the telephone world 
by first making “physical connection” between all Independent 
systems, and the Bell licensee plants he controlled, and then 
force the other “wire-road” companies to join him, but as soon 
as he came in direct contact with real competing telephone 
plants, locally owned and legitimately built, he awoke and 
saw the “handwriting on the wall” showing the real cause of 
Independent telephony, and that the day of arbitrary telephone 
monopoly, managed from Wall street “dream parlors,” was 
doomed. 

Failing during the year 1900 to secure any more Independents 
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to turn in real in exchange for their “lithographs,” 
Glidden’s directors in 


the 


property 


the Telephone, Telegraph & Cable Co 


re-sold erie properties, in December, 1900, to a Boston 


syndicate represented hy the Bay State ‘Trust Co., numbering 
among its directors the well-known (Bell) telephone names of 
T. J. Coolidge, George P 
Abbott, C. W 


While this sale of the Erie company with all its subsidiaries 


Gardner, Nathaniel Thayer, Gordon 


Amory and Charles F. Cutting. 


(excepting Michigan) ended the first “Glidden tour” in Inde 
pendent telephony, vet the enormous amount of “dust” that he 
that 


plied hundreds of minority 


raised at time has never settled nor come back, as multi 


stockholders throughout Michigan 


will witness 


Small Investors Suffered in Michigan Foreclosure. 


\t the time of the purchase of the Michigan Independent 


companies, Michigan Bell stock was quoted “on the board” at 
$1.12, and the minority 


panies were induced to take Michigan Bell stock for their hold 


stockholders of the Independent com 


ings, dollar for dollar 
July 1, 
est, which resulted in a receivership. 


1902, the Michigan Bell defaulted on its bond inter 


Of the receiver's sale, TeLeruony, of February, 1904, states: 
“The company’s plant cost $11,000,000 to build, and its bonded 
debt was $5,000,000 with a capital of a like amount, and a float 


ing debt of $2,782,000. Thus, by the sale, there has been elim 


inated $7,782,000 in stock and debts. . This should be a lasting 
lesson to all investors to let Bell stock severely alone. The 
entire loss in this last Bell failure was borne by the stock 


holders, who lost every dollar invested. Bell securities are now 
spoken of as ‘insecurities’ and investors are buying Indepen- 
dent stock and bonds, which pay well and are safe.” 

While this great excitement of combinations, sell-outs and 


“physical connection” during 1900, and this “squeeze” of minor- 
ity stockholders had an adverse local effect, it retarded the gen 
eral progress but very little, as Independent telephony flourished 
as it never had before. The late Judge Thomas, then president 
of the National Independent Telephone Association, in his ad 
dress at the Buffalo convention in June, 1901, said: 

“Having been in close touch with all the great Independent 
organizations of the country, and knowing their present status, 
I do not hesitate to say that all doubt of the permanency of the 
independent telephone movement has passed. Doubters have 
become its advocates, while the voice of the false prophet is no 
longer heard in the land, and his writings have been placed in 
the archives of oblivion, bearing the inscription above its por- 
tals, ‘Failure.’ ”’ 

Why the Situation 1s Serious. 

We all regretfully realize that “money talks,” and that the 
power of the almighty dollar is an almost irrepressible force 
against justice—yes, even against Truth, the highest attribute 
of man. 

We also fully appreciate the fact that the House of Morgan 
is one of the three principals who, through three insurance 
companies, have absolute possession of “bankable” collateral or 
property amounting to over $1,000,000,000, with a ready cash 
surplus of about $200,000,000, and through their affliated insti- 
tutions control resources of several billion dollars more. 

It also may be true that these interests—if their arbitrary 
demands are refused in a weak and hesitating manner, and 
Independent telephony shows signs of a retreat or surrender— 
may be able to create a “general” panic in this country, like 
the one of 1907. 

That, of course, makes the present situation the more serious 
and important. 

Independent telephony has never seen a, time when duty was 
more plain, the task to perform more obvious, and the right 
thing to do more easy to determine. 

We all know that the monopolistic corporations can invent 
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law “dodgers” far more speedily than statutes for their con 
trol can be enacted and enforced, so the entire question of 
bringing about commercial justice and freedom can be solved, 


not by fines or criminal prosecution of some subordinates for 
past crimes, but only through fair, open competition, such as 
has been so clearly demonstrated by the marvelous success of 
Independent telephony up to this time 

In the present question, it is a case of not only preventing 
\merica’s most dangerous coterie of loan sharks from exploit 
ing and destroying the ideal Universal telephone system which 
has been nearly completed by the real builders and mainstay of 
our republic, but it is primarily a question of beginning a gen- 
eral movement to disarm the destroyers of our American flag 
and the things for which it stands 

It no doubt is true, that if all Independent companies were 
to consolidate under the Morgan plan, and the Bell and Inde 
pendents were controlled from one headquarters, the rates could 
he sufficiently raised to make the whole property a good paying 
proposition, 

But 


question of 


matter resolves itself into the 


the 
won their battle, wish to sell out to become the slaves of their 


the whole simple 


whether Independents, who have already 


vanquished foe, and stand the brunt of raising the rates from 
cent to 40 


whether they wish to merge and take stock in the combined 


25 per per cent in their own communities; or 
properties and borrow money from Wall Street (if they can not 


continue to sell stock locally), to make their future exten 
sions, and then be wiped off the board during some _ fore- 
ordained panic or “period of liquidation”; or whether they 
have the nerve to stand strictly Independent, keep their present 
dividend-paying properties in their own control, and continue 
to receive far better returns on their investment than they can 
ever hope to receive from any IVall Street “flotation.” 
Nothing to Fear from Artificial Panic. 

As to the question of a general panic, if the Independents do 
not “knuckle down” to Morgan's bidding, while it may not all 
be “bunk,” it can hurt no one as much as the Wall Street “pyra- 
miders,” and from the experience of 1907, it can do but very 
little harm to Independent telephony and other legitimately 
established industries. 

Though the House of Morgan could control all the resources 


of the principal votaries of the “system,” including those of 


their hirelings and “money changer” henchmen in the large 
cities, that in reality is only a small amount when compared 
with this country’s 120 billion dollars of wealth and over three 
billion dollars actual cash: with more than $14,000,000,000 de- 
posits (one-half of which is subject to check; balance time 
deposits) in over 20,000 banks and trust companies scattered 
throughout the United States. 
Tom Lawson, the 


though they may be able to, at any time, cause the finan- 


It was financial insurgent, who said, 
cial sky to become overcast with a threatening cloud, the stock 
market to become panicky, money to grow scarce, and to cause 
discontent by starting from all stock-market sub-cellars and 
rat-holes of State, Broad, Wall and La Salle Streets, the creep- 
ing of those “wriggling, slimy snakes of bastard rumors, which 
seemingly fatherless and motherless, have, in reality, multi- 
parents who beget them with a deviltry of intention,” to frighten 
some timid holders of Independent securities, even that is no 
excuse for right and justice to surrender to their unbounded 
gall and merciless greed. 

If Kuroki was a hero when he sacrificed a regiment to gain 
a hill, it certainly is the duty of Independent telephony (if we 
are now in danger), to keep facing forward and to sacrifice a 
few commissions on tolls or otherwise, in order to preserve the 
Ideal Universal Telephone System by annihilating, if necessary, 
the usurpers of illegally and unjustly gotten gains, rather than 
assist the exploiters of public service corporations to forever 
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place a yoke of bondage upon the necks of the American talk- 
ing public, as well as to hold the ground gained through years 
of one of the hardest fought battles that has ever been waged 
against those who would eventually destroy our American in 
stitutions. 
By Arthur Bessey Smith. 

The increasing tendency to place public service industries 

public commissions is a foree in 


under the regulation of 


the right direction. Its advent into the telephone field is 


favored by telephone men. It is belheved, 


that 


representative 


however, although public services need to be regu 


lated, such regulation can not take the place of the natural 
regulation resulting from competition. Unmodified compe- 


tition is better than regulated monopoly. The former secures 
elastic response to the will of the people. 

Although the telephone business is different from others 
in the peculiar interdependence of the subscribers on one 
another, yet it is in just as great need of competitive regu 
lation as grocery stores or meat shops. An exceedingly 
large amount of good has resulted from the competition of 
exchanges having no mutual connection. Whatever may be 
done in the future, it is imperative that the benefits of com. 
petition be retained. 

There is a growing feeling that competition under pres- 


The 


bad as 


ent conditions does not accomplish all that is desired. 


so-called “two telephone nuisance,” while not as 
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former essential carries with it the condition that each tele 
phone company interchanging business shall make money as 
long as it conducts its business with skill and honesty and 
con 


The latter essential implies the 


shall not feel 


serves the public well 
that the 


promptly withdrawing its patronage from that system which 


dition public unduly hampered in 


1 


fails to give good, satisfactory service. It means that equal 
prices shall be charged for equal service, otherwise the pub 
lic will feel a tendency to accept an inferior service tor the 
sake of a reduced rate 

The trunking of a call from one exchange to another add 
a cost to the service which does not exist 1f the call be com 
pleted locally. This additional expense must be borne by the 


Whether shall be 


subseription list in the form of slightly advanced rates, o1 


public this distributed over the whole 


charged individually to each originator of a trunked call, 1s 


a matter to be settled by agreement Those which are on 
measured service should have a small added fee charged for 


call. shall be 


the object should be to barrier 


llowever, the charges made, 
little 


two exchanges that the public may call freely all over the 


each trunked 


have so between the 


city. 

In order that interconnection may be effective, good ser\ 
ice on trunked calls must be assured by some means. Super 
vision and control by the commission seems to be the most 


effective agency. This involves the formulation of standard 





sions on new business. 
ice from being bad. 


change. 





VALUE OF PHYSICAL CONNECTION TO VARIOUS TYPES OF EXCHANGES 


Independent, local monopoly—Both companies profit from increased toll business. 
poor service by possibility of competition. 

Bell, local monopoly—Independent toll lines obtain access to local subscribers—Bell exchange profits by commis- 

First competitive condition—Will always be difference in service, but commission can prevent interconnective serv- 


The tendency to unbalance—Interconnection will have a steadying effect—Too large fee would help bigger ex- 


The very small exchange—Its opportunity will lie in predominant excellence of service. 


Public safeguarded against 








painted, is objectionable to a large part of the public. The 
possibility of securing toll or other facilities which are 


held exclusively by one party or the other is thwarted by 
lack of interconnection. 

Two separate exchanges in the same city have a tendency 
to unbalance. The more one exceeds the other in size, the 
greater the tendency for it to retain the ascendency, unless 
offset by active soliciting or lower rates by the smaller sys- 
tem, or wretched service by the larger. 

If one exchange greatly outnumbers the other in desirable 
subscribers, its service may deteriorate very much without 
losing any considerable number of its subscribers. 

It is in the hope of bettering some of these and other 
that 
changes has been proposed as a part of governmental regu- 


conditions interconnection between competing ex- 


lation. It is therefore timely that we examine the effects 
which interconnection will be likely to induce, before we 
commit ourselves to its advocacy. 

It must be laid down as an unalterable principle, that 
whatever is done must be right. Far from being trite, this 
principle is exceedingly pertinent in the present case. No 
condition should be imposed which works injustice to any 
one, for such conditions are not productive of real good and 
cannot be permanent. ; 

Again, interconnection must be so made as to safeguard 
the essentials of competition. These essentials are the in- 
definite continuation of the business and the freedom of the 
The 


customer to buy of the concern which serves him best. 





conditions of service and the establishment or discovery and 
application of standards for transmission which are based 
on absolute units. If trunked calls receive poor attention, 
the commission should have the power to force good service 
to be given. 

assumed 


the conditions 


rates for equal classes of service. 


A resume of gives, (1.) Equal 
(2.) Trunked traffic main- 


tained in efficiency by a commission. (3.) Charges for 
trunked calls so made as to constitute practically no bar- 
rier to calling. (4.) Toll calls routed by the originating 
company. 

With these conditions in view an analysis can be made of 
On mak- 


ing a close examination of conditions, it is seen that so 


the possible combinations of business conditions. 


many factors enter into the case as to make detailed studies 
seem out of the question. It is indeed, impossible to forecast 
to the smallest detail the effects of interconnection, but some 
very enlightening deductions may be drawn. The main fac- 
tors may be named as follows; 

Local conditions and toll conditions. 

Local conditions may be divided into relative sizes of the 
two exchanges, and the relative quality of service. 

Toll conditions may be divided into relative quality of 
service and the objective, that is, the number and impor- 
tance of the connections offered. 

3y making out a table of combinations of the above fac- 
tors alone it has been found that they furnish 117 cases, 


each with its own characteristics and tendencies. If we add 
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the factors of relative importance of local and toll service, 
and the relative commercial desirability and influence of the 
subscribers on the two systems, we have a total of 1,053 
with which we must reckon. There are of course 


other factors which still further complicate the problem of 


cases 


forecasting the results of interconnection. 

Though the complete and exhaustive analysis of all the 
cases is out of the question, it is possible to consider each 
of the factors, discuss its tendencies, and utilize its de- 
ductions in the handling of any case which arises. Such 
a discussion is believed to be valuable in determining the 
desirability of interconnection om the basis outlined above. 
This paper can not cover all the topics, but is intended to 
serve as the basis of a wider discussion. 

Where Independent is the Whole Thing Locally. 

First, This ap- 

plies to small places. It is assumed that interconnection 


Independent exchange only. condition 
3ell toll lines onto the Independent 


Outgoing toll business will be stimulated because’ 


will mean taking the 
board. 
the user does not need to ascertain over which line he must 
He simply puts in his call and 
knows that it will go through. The Independent company 
makes greater profits by handling all the business, and hav- 
ing the routing of outgoing traffic. The same applies to in- 
coming business, for no large messenger fee or delay is in- 


call to reach any point. 


curred on either system. Thus both companies profit from 
increased toll business, due to freer conditions. The In- 
dependent company will of course profit more, and have its 
position made somewhat more secure. Under contract, the 
connection is a risk; under law, an asset. However, in case 
the Independent company lets its local service deteriorate, 
there is no absolute safeguard against a rival exchange 
being established by the Bell company. In this event in- 
terconnection between the two exchanges would be re- 
quired, and the new system could grow at the expense of 
the old. 

Second, no Independent exchange. Interconnection will 
mean taking the Independent toll lines onto the Bell board. 
The Independent company will gain incoming toll business 
by having access to local subscribers without an objection- 
able additional fee. Hence additional toll lines can be built 
if added traffic can be secured to make them pay. Outgoing 
business will be routed by the Bell company, and it will 
therefore be the gainer in this respect, as the toll connection 
would tend to secure it in its possession of the local field. 

We come now to the most interesting and general cases, 
in which there are both Bell and Independent exchanges in 
the same city. 

As to Quality of Service. 

Third, 
equal. 
so low or so distributed as to form no barrier to free call- 
ing, the public will feel a tendency to treat the systems 
as one. If now, one company allows its local service to 
deteriorate, the public can transfer its patronage to the 
company which gives better service, assured that the com- 
mission will enforce good service to the inferior exchange. 
It is seen at once that two effects will result, if the commis- 
First, the service of 
made more sensitive to the patronage of 


other things being 
or trunked calls is 


relative . quality of service, 
If the fee for interconnection 


sion is successful in its supervision. 
each exchange is 
the public, and Second, the influence of the commission on 
trunked calls react in better service on local traffic. 
This will tend to maintain the service of each exchange at 
a satisfactory point. 
Of course, there are differences in the quality of service 


will 


which a commission can not touch, and there will always 
be people who think the service of one exchange better 
than that of the other. This is a natural and valuable dif- 
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ference, for therein lies the value of competition. If a com- 
mission could secure ideal service on both exchanges, there 
would be little argument for two systems. A monopoly 
would have lost its terrors, But though the commission can 
not make the two services absolutely equal, it can prevent 
interconnective service from being bad. You can live upon 
the groceries bought from almost any grocery store, but 
you deal regularly with the store whose services and goods 
please you most. 

Fourth, the result of the foregoing condition will be the 
tendency to hold a subscription list steady. The tendency 
to unbalance will be largely gone. If the fee for intercon- 
nected calls be large enough to be seriously considered, it 
will have an influence on the choice of exchanges by the 
prospective subscriber. He will naturally choose that ex- 
change to which are connected the larger proportion of 
those people in whom he is interested. As the fee grows 
in size we approach more and more the conditions of no 
interconnection. 

Fifth, if one exchange is very much larger than the other, 
the smaller will not feel such a serious handicap in its growth. 
By devoting its energies to giving top-notch service and 
treating the public with due respect and businesslike care, 
it can make such advances in size as its services and activ- 
ity warrant. 

Sixth, unless forbidden by the powers that be, the smaller 
exchange could, for advertising purposes, offer free inter- 
connection, waiving its own profit on such, and still paying 
the other company for its trouble in the business. This 
would result in practically forcing the larger exchange to 
give similar free service to retain its subscribers and might 
lead to the speedy extermination of investment. This 
should be prevented by making it obligatory on the com- 
panies to charge the proper fees for trunked calls, whether 
in flat rates or measured service. 

It seems reasonable to expect that interconnection, under 
proper conditions will result in more nearly approximating 
the conditions of natural competition than the present form 
of unregulated competition is able to secure. It tends to 
place each company more strictly on its merits. 


Sublicensee Comments on Interconnection. 


To an Independent company, which has been a sublicensee 
of the Central Union, a communication was addressed 
recently, asking for an expression of opinion on the result 
of working with the Bell company under a contract, and 
whether the dual toll connections were beneficial. Below is 
published the reply, except that the dates and names of ex- 
changes referred to have been changed. The letter clearly 
shows the difficulties of securing fair dealings in the ex- 
changing of service by means of a private contract. If dual 
connections are to be made, it is clearly safer to have com- 
pulsory laws and state protection to the companies, as Mr. 
J. B. Ware so clearly pointed out in his recent article. This 
protection feature was not understood by the writer of the 
following letter: 

“When we purchased the telephone company at N in 
1904, it had a sublicensee contract that had about one year 
to run. It was renting transmitters and receivers and only 
got 10 percent commission for business over the A. T. & 
T. lines, and 15 percent on Central Union toll business. We 
served notice that we would discontinue the service when 
the contract expired, and did so. 

“During the life of that contract we were often charged 
up with messages that we could find no trace of ourselves. 
yet we always had to pay for them. After we quit doing 
business with them the Central Union people undertook 
to scare us by building lines paralleling ours, and offering 
telephones at cut rates—something that would give long 
distance terminals. In the town of N. the C. U. was able 
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to get but two subscribers whose lines it switched from the 
booth. 
A New Arrangement. 

“As many of our subscribers have a great deal of busi- 
ness with Chicago, and some other places having Bell ex- 
changes only, we finally made an arrangement with a sub- 
licensee company to handle our business over our joint 
lines between A and N. This arrangement was made with 
the consent of the Central Union Co. and proved so popular 
that approximately 50 per cent of our business at those ex- 
changes went to Bell points. 

In August, 1909, we made an agreement with the Central 
Union, that it should practically make its exchange at X, 
an Independent plant, both for giving and receiving Inde- 
pendent messages when asked for—over Independent lines, 
but with the express understanding that it should send no 
“Bell” calls to Independent plants through this connection; 
and with the further understanding that it should abandon 
its stations at Y, and we, in turn, to abandon toll stations 
in X territory. This we did promptly, but it has failed to 
carry out its part of it. Under this contract we were to 
connect one of our lines at Y to its Y and X line, and we 
were to have our prorata of mileage on both in and out 
Our N office still has the A connection, and Chicago 
business is routed that way. The Independent business 
that X Bell exchange sends and receives.is routed via M, 
and we receive no Bell business here at all, though our 
prorata of mileage between here and K would allow us 
4 cents on each message. 

“Now as to our conclusions: 

“We are in the telephone business exclusively. It is 
no side show with us, and we are inclined to take a liberal 
view of the duties of a telephone company to the public 
Yet, we believe that the Bell telephone com- 
pany should pay for what it gets. Our rates are such that 
we‘must get something from our toll business or advance 
In our experience, no exchange company, such 


calls. 


it serves. 


our rates. 
as ours, can afford to originate and receive business at 
15 per cent one way, especially when we must guarantee 
the collection, and be limited to 12% cents to each mes- 
Since we now control practically all short haul busi- 
ness, that is what it would mean. 


What May be Expecied. 


sage. 


“We have one more conclusion—that the Bell company 
will not be any more liberal with other telephone companies 
than it has been and still is with the public, where it has 
control, and where it had control. In our opinion it would 
simply make ‘cats paws’ of the Independent companies, and 
use them to rake the chestnuts'.-out of the fire for the 
greatest of all monopolies. 

“T do not think it necessary to stop and go into details 
along this line, for not one who is familiar with the devious 
ways o7 the Natural monopoly—well, that’s enough. 

“As to making connection ‘under regulation by law. I 
am convinced that the Bell would have the best of the 
deal, and of the argument. There would no longer be any 
cementing of interests because it would deal with each 
company by itseif, and we would each have to accept such 
favors as it chose to bestow, or else have the worst of all 
competition thrust upon us—i. e., to be completely isolated 
and 





from what were formeriy our friends and neighbors 
left without the confidence of our patrons. 

“Tf we are not to become its obedient servants my idea 
would be to stand closer together. You have, no doubt, 
heard of the old man and his seven quarreling sons, and 
the bundle of sticks none of them could break—well, some 
blamed fool told that to our friend Vail, and so the main plan 
of Universalism is the isolation of the Independents. 
Whether that isolation is accomplished by purchase, by 
contract, or by combination—it is all looking toward the 
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one end—universal BELL Service, and he does not care 
how small the ‘universal’ is, nor how mean the ‘service.’ 
“I feel sure of one thing more—that what the Bell can’t 
get out of the Public, it wiil extort from the friends (?),— 
the former Independents. I don’t wish to be assimilated 
that way—do you?” 
By H. S. Ash, President Bedford Tel. Co., Bedford, Iowa. 


I will offer a few paragraphs to show what I believe to 
be necessary to make satisfactory connections and perpetu- 
ate the business in a manner satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned, and at the same time open up a discussion wherein 
everybody may offer objections or improvements and event- 
ually arrive at some definite conclusion as to what is fair 
and equitable 

I say: 

First—lLEvery public utility should be owned and oper- 
ated by capital in the territory in which it operates—hbe it 
light, power, or transmission of speech. 

Second.—Every unit of operation should own and oper- 
ate lines half way to every other unit with which it con- 
nects. 

Third.—A standard of construction should be agreed upon 
And 


to build lines necessary to handle its connecting business, 


between connecting units. when an exchange fails 
then the connecting unit should have the authority to build 
to such exchange and demand physical connection. 
Fourth.—Every operating should 
per cent of the outgoing remuneration for 
handling the local business, or 25 per cent of the out and 
in business, with some arrangement for through 


tions. 


exchange receive 50 


business as 
connec 


Fifth.—Every unit should invoice its property once a vear, 
and make a statement as to the cash value. 
capitalization, or watered stock should be prohibited by fine 

Sixth.—The State should give us protective competition, 
that is, under such Jaws that no person, company, or or- 
ganization may charge a less toll rate in one part of the 
state than another, or make a smaller rate at one exchange 
than at another where quality of service and number of sub- 
scribers are practically the same. 

Give us a plan that will incorporate the foregoing prin- 
ciples and dividends will remain where they belong, that is, 
in the territory where produced. It will forestall monopoly, 
and give every community an opportunity to enjoy the re- 
turns of its own efforts. These principles are truly Ameri- 
can and will solve the problem of Physical Connection, 
build up a svstem under honest competition which will be 
universal and perpetual, and not have the stigma of monop- 
oly (natural—so-called)—a product of empires. 

By C. A. Shock, Sherman, Texas. 


For a number of vears I have read the discussions of this 


sworn Over 





subject in the magazines and have heard it discussed at our 
district and state meetings, but to this day I can not see that 
we are any nearer the solution of the problem than we were 
when it was first thrust upon us. 

Personally, I do not‘ believe in what ts ordinarily under 
stood as physical connection, and I do not believe the publi 
would demand it of us if they were able to foresee the con- 


ditions that would result from a form of legislation that would 
practically unite the Bell and Independent telephone interests 
into one vast combine. Be that as it may, it appears that pub- 
lic opinion differs from the opinion of a majority of those 
who are in a position to view the matter from every stand- 
point, and that in the very near future we, as well as the 


opposition, will be called upon to face this sort of legislation 


in a number of states. 

I have not read all that has been written upon this subject 
or even a large part of it, but I know that there are those on 
both sides who at heart are loyal to the interests they repre- 
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sent, and who at the same time are ready to adopt physical 
connection as a panacea for all the ills incident to the opera- 
tion of a telephone system. I shall not attempt to discuss that 
phase of the subject, but taking the position that the public will 
demand legislation along this line, and that such legislation, in 
order to stand the test of the courts, will provide proper re- 
muneration for such service, let us determine how this can be 
accomplished and at the same time preserve to the public the 
benefits of competition. 
Expense Not High for Small Exchange. 

The matter of connecting competing telephone exchanges so 
as to transfer messages is a simple one, and, as far as ex- 
pense is concerned, would not need to be considered. Five 
feet of ten-pair lead cable would supply necessary 
the the 
incurred in connection of 


hundred 
over; 
the 


town 
the 


trunking facilities in average country 


the additional 
two properties would be largely in the way of operating ex- 


expense 


pense, incident to the increase in traffic which is always the 
result where it is possible to reach a larger number of sub- 
scribers. 

the 
network 


This accomplished, we have now united two great 


transmission interests into one solid and have 
opened the way for an “understanding” if not a “combina- 
tion” of the two companies; and this condition will follow 
as surely as night follows day, unless the element of com- 
petition is preserved. It has been suggested that a proper 
division of the earnings of the two companies could be 
made, but I do not remember that anyone has named a basis 
for this division. Even if it were possible to arrive at an 
equitable basis, there is no doubt in my mind as to what 
would be the result of penning the lion and the lamb to- 
eat the lamb or the “millennial 


down” in 


either the lion will 


has arrived and they 


gether; 


dawn” will “lie peace to- 


gether, while the dear public will be 
such “Grand and Universal” service as even the most san- 


permitted to enjoy 


guine among them have not dreamed of. 
Difficulty in Accounting. 

In my opinion, no method of -accounting whereby the 
competing companies will have access to each other’s books 
and methods can result in anything but a total elimination 
of all competition or such a disagreeable lot of contentions 
and misunderstandings as to render the service a nuisance 
and furnish employment for lawyers and the courts. It 
would take a commission of three men sitting day and 
night, constantly, to straighten out the tangles of one coun- 
ty seat town. 

What is the remedy? 

What is the next move in case the public demand inter- 
connection? My answer would be, “the nickel in the slot.” 
In other words, provide the trunk lines as indicated above 
and provide further that any subscriber to the Independent 
system who desires the privilege of the Bell service in the 
same town may have it by depositing $3.50 with the Bell 
company, who would then install a nickel in the slot pay 
station on the subscriber’s Independent instrument, the Bell 
company to retain the key and regard this station as any 
other local five-cent pay station. The subscriber desiring to 
communicate with a subscriber to the Bell system would 


Open competition. 


signal his central in the usual way, and ask for a trunk con- 
nection, after which his connection would be in the hands 
of the Bell operator, who would treat it as any other paid 
call. When the called party answered, the calling party 
would deposit his nickel in the slot, and proceed to talk 
without any further concern‘in regard to the proper charge, 
credit, etc., of the account, while the telephone companies 
would be rendered immune from the entanglements that 
would result from charging, collecting and dividing, in a 
proper manner, the earnings from this class of service: The 
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subscriber to the Bell telephone, desiring the privileges of 
the Independent system, would in like manner apply to the 
Independent company for a pay station to be installed on 
his Bell telephone, after which the method of handling the 
the above. As in either 


case the competing company would supply to a subscriber 


calls would be same as outlined 


of the other a connection which the other was unable to 
furnish, in every instance the five-cent trunking fee would 
be deposited in the pay station of the company furnishing 
the connection, while the company to whose service the 
calling party is a regular subscriber would receive proper 
remuneration on a monthly rental basis. 

The $3.50 deposit would be returned to the patron upon 
the return of the pay station, in good condition, to the of- 
fice of the company furnishing it. 

There is a great deal more that might be added by way 
of suggestions bearing on the practical working of this 
plan, but I believe I have said enough to enable any one 
to recognize the fact that it would in a measure overcome 
the objections to the exchange of service between compet- 


ing telephone systems. 


Anonymous Communication at Salt Lake City Declares 
Rocky Mountain Bell Owns Utah Independent. 

An anonymous communication was recently received by 
the City Council of Salt Lake City alleging that the Utah 
Independent Telephone Co. has violated the terms of the 
franchise under which it operates in that it has allowed the 
Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Co. to acquire a controlling 
interest. The writer charged that the Bell company is 
managing the Independent, and that competition has ceased 





to exist. 

At the time of the transfer to R. L. Day & Co., about 
three years ago, of a controlling interest inthe stock of the 
Utah Independent, suspicion was and apparently 
well founded, that the Bell had obtained control of its com- 
petitor in Salt Lake City. Day & Co. had long been known 
as active agents of the Bell interests and no satisfactory 
explanation of the purchase was ever given to the public. 
No direct evidence, however, was forthcoming at that time, 
that the Bell had actually bought its 


strong, 


nor since, to show 
competitor, 
Inasmuch as the City Council has refused to give any 
countenance to the communication which it received, be- 
cause of its anonymity, it is not improbable that the writer, 


if he has facts to sustain his allegation, will come into the 


open. 

One side light, which is significant under the circum- 
stances, is the announcement just made that the new switch- 
board installed at Fort Douglas will have both Rocky 
Mountain Bell and Utah Independent trunks connected 
with it. This is directly antagonistic to the policy of the 


Bell company elsewhere, in cities and towns where real com- 
petition is known to exist. It will undoubtedly be given 
cognizance in any action the council may later take. 


Commission Asked to Authorize Mergers. 

The New York (Bell) Telephone Co. has applied to the 
New York Public Service Commission, for permission to 
purchase the Amsterdam Automatic Telephone Co. for 
$150,000, to merge the Trumansburg Telephone Co., the 
Jefferson County Telephone Co., and to transfer the prop- 
erty and franchises formerly belonging to the Central New 
York (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. to the Otsego & 
Delaware Telephone Co. 

The New York Telephone Co. has also asked to be al- 
lowed to sell its property in Allegheny county, including 
the rights and privileges of the New York & Pennsylvani: 
(Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., to the Allegheny Tele- 
phone Co., of Wellsville. The price to be paid is $35,000 




















Important Features of Public Utility Laws 


A Comparison of the Provisions of Statutes Under Which Commissions Work in Various States Given by C.S 


Congwer in Ohio Journal of Commerce—How These Affect Company Operations 
—Rates, Depreciation, Accounting and Distribution of Profit 


Capitalization of franchises is not permitted in the states 
of Wisconsin and New York, by specific provision of law. 
Massachusetts has no specific provision on this subject, 
though the workings of the utilities law in this state show 
that it is neither practiced nor permitted. 

The New York and Wisconsin commissions are directed 
that, in authorizing issues of stocks or bonds, they are 
not permitted to allow any capitalization of any franchise, 
or of any right or privilege from the state or municipality 
which any corporation may own or have, in excess of the 
amount (exclusive of any tax or annual charge) actually 
paid to the state or to any political sub-division thereof as 
the consideration of the grant of such franchise or right. 

Consolidations or mergers are permitted in New York 
state in practically the same manner as in Massachusetts, 
the chief restriction being that the capitalization of the 
consolidated concern shall not excess of the com- 
bined capitalization of the concerns consolidated. Wis- 
consin goes just as far and makes this additional require- 
ment—that one utility cannot be absorbed or bought by 
another until its property has been valued by the state 
commission. And then it can be bought or absorbed only 
on the basis of the valuation fixed by the commission. 

* Massachusetts and Wisconsin are silent on the question 


be in 


of capitalization of contracts and leases, though in neither 
state does it seem to be permitted or practiced. New 
York specifically prohibits. In Massachusetts a gas com- 
pany cannot transfer or lease its property without the 
authority of the legislature.” In New York neither a gas 
nor electric company can transfer or lease without the 
of the state commission. The Wisconsin 
contains no provision on this subject. 
Establishment of Rates. 

While the laws of Massachusetts and New York do not 
specifically recognize a classification of service, yet the 
commissions of these two states do recognize such a clas- 
sification, acting under the broad general powers given 
them. An illustration of this was seen in a previous arti- 
cle in the ruling of the Massachusetts commission in the 
Leominster Electric Light & Power Co. case. And there 
are many recognitions of it in the rulings of the New 
York commission. 

Wisconsin recognizes classification in the following lan- 


consent law 


guage: 

“The shall provide for a 
classification of service for each public utility and such 
classification may take into account the quantity used, the 
time when used, the purpose for which used and any other 
reasonable consideration. Each public utility is required 
to conform its schedules of rates, tolls and charges to such 


commission comprehensive 


classification.” 

Wisconsin also goes a step beyond either of the other 
states in the matter of regulating rates. Whereas in Mas- 
sachusetts and New York the laws provide for the fixing 
of maximum rates which may be charged, in Wisconsin 
the commission may fix the minimum as well as the maxi- 
mum rate. There is at least one case on record in Wis- 
consin wherein the residents of a municipality complained 
that the rate of their municipally-owned and operated wa- 
ter works -were too high and its service inadequate. The 
commission found that the service was inadequate and it 
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ordered the extensions and enlargements necessary to im- 
prove it. But the commission also found that the 
instead of being too high, were too low. 


rates, 
And it ordered 
them raised so as to put the plant on a paying basis. 

In Massachusetts and New York the commissions may, 
at their discretion, determine value of the 
physical property of a corporation as a basis for arriving 


and fix the 


at the reasonableness of the rates charged, or as to whether 
it should be permitted to issue more stocks or bonds, or 
both. 

Depreciation Accounting. 
York and Massachusetts the 
silent on the subject of depreciation accounts. 


In New utility laws are 
Wisconsin, 
however, gives to this matter considerable attention. It 
requires that every utility shall 
quate depreciation account” whenever the commission de- 
termines that the same can be reasonably required. And 


the commission shall determine and fix the rates of depre- 


“carry a proper and ade- 


ciation of the several classes of property of each public 
utility. Further, the commission is directed to provide for 
such depreciation in fixing rates, tolls and charges to be 
All depreciation money must come out 
This 
money may be expended in new construction, extensions 
or additions to the property, or it may be invested and 
the income also carried in the depreciation fund. 

The sliding scale or profit-sharing plan of management 
of public utilities is not recognized in Massachusetts in any 
general law or clause of the public utilities acts. The Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co., however, is operating under the 
sliding scale method by authority of a special act of the 
legislature. The ruling of the Massachusetts Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Commission in the Leominster Gas Light Co. 
case would seem to indicate that the commission approves 
and permits this method where practicable. New York 
has no provision on the subject. Wisconsin takes cogni- 
zance of the sliding scale plan in this language: 

“Nothing in this act shall be taken to. prohibit a public 
utility from entering into any reasonable arrangement 
with its customers or consumers or with its employes, for 
the division or distribution of its surplus profits, or pro- 
for a sliding scale of charges, or other financial 
that may be practicable or advantageous to the 
parties interested.” 

The Wisconsin commission, 
fixes the rates, charges and all regulations governing any 
arrangement which a utility may make under this pro- 
vision; and no such arrangement is lawful until it has been 
submitted to and approved by the commission. 


paid by the public. 
of earnings and be carried in a depreciation fund. 


viding 
device 
and 


however, determines 





Independent Telephones in Great Northern Offices. 
The Great Falls Automatic (Independent) Telephone 
Co., of Montana, has just closed a contract to install tele- 
phones in all the departments of the Great Northern Road 
at Great Falls. 





Topeka Independent Operators Banqueted. 

The Topeka Independent Telephone Co. doesn’t forget its op- 
erators, who are important factors in giving the good service 
rendered by that company, and on January 7, 1911, the an- 
nual New Year’s dinner was given to the young ladies. 
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Convention Headquarters—How to Reach Them 
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Where the Annual National Convention Will Be Held 


Description of Hotel La Salle, Which Has Been Selected as Headquarters for Meeting of Independents Next Month 
—Detailed Suggestions to Delegates and Visitors Unfamiliar With City as to How to 
Reach Important Points in Chicago's Business Section 


There will probably be many in attendance at the annual con 
vention of the National Independent Telephone Association, to 
be held in Chicago on February 8, 9 and 10, who are not wholly 
familiar with of the Hotel 
meetings will be held, or with the hotel itself. 


the location La Salle, where the 
On this page, 
therefore, TELEPHONY presents a photograph of the hotel and 
On the 


opposite page is shown a map of Chicago’s business district with 


a comprehensive outline of what it offers its guests. 


the location of the Hotel La 





Salle plainly marked, as well 
as the locations of the Mc- 
Cormick Building, the offices 
of the National Association, | 
and of the Monadnock Block, | 
the offices of this paper. 
The various depots are al- 
so indicated. Where they do 
the 
distance and direction from a 
Be- 
low the map is given a list of 
the 
station. 


not appear on map, the 


given point are shown. 
each 


This detailed infor- 
mation, it is believed, will en- 


railroads entering 


able even a stranger to make 
unaided ‘about the 
business section of the city of 
The map 
also be of general use, as it 


his way 


Chicago. should 
clearly designates the thea- 
ters, the public buildings, the | 
important stores and _ office | 
buildings, etc., gives the street 
names and shows the various 


“a | 





maids, pages, serving pantries and waiter service, assuring 
immediate and satisfactory attention to the wishes of guests 

The building is lighted on all sides and, from the third story, 
is wholly detached from surrounding buildings. A complete 
system for cleaning the rooms by the vacuum system is in op 
eration, and an extensive and powerful washed air ventilating 
plant provides pure air in all rooms at all times. The building 
is new and thoroughly modern. It is the largest hotel ever 
constructed under an original 
contract. lor the accommo 
dation of its guests the hotel 
maintains an efficient taxicab 
and automobile service, and a 
railway ticket office. 

rhe the hotel 
are models of sanitation and 


complete equipment, and the 


kitchens of 


facilities for handling and 
preparing food are the best 
possible, the service being 


excellent. 

There are many show fea 

; tures in the Hotel La Salle, 
among them being the Grand 
Ball Room, with its magnifi 
cent the 
XVI dining room, the Palm 

the Donatello 

Blue [fountain 


decorations, Louis 


Room, with 
Fountain, the 
Room and the German Grill 
Not 


electric 


Room. less interesting 
the light 


power plant, the refrigeration 


are and 


plant and the engine room in 


lines of transportation. It |! the sub-basement ; the kitchen 
will be noted that the heavy | Pear if in the basement; and _ the 
black lines denote the trolley 4 Pome . great modern laundry, with a 
lines, while the elevated ea 4 é capacity of 60,000 pieces daily, 
roads are indicated by light a on the twenty-first floor. 
double lines. The map is cut = These are all open to the in 
off on the west at the Chi- ' spection of the guests. 

cago River and on the east at , i { EY. In a beautiful booklet done 
Michigan avenue. The river > a oa ea ‘ in colors, prepared by the Ho- 
is conspicuously marked, ' a. a OD, tel La Salle to describe the at- 
while an arrow shows the di- Sth. tt tractions offered guests, the 
rection of Lake Michigan. history of the great explorer 
TELEPHONY has expended | _ __} from whom it derives its 
much thought and time on . name, is liberally drawn from, 
the preparation of this map Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Scene of National Convention. and a series of comparisons 
in the hope that it will prove of genuine service to all the instituted which are exceedingly interesting. The fea- 


convention visitors. The hotel La-Salle was selected as the 
convention headquarters for the 1911 meeting after careful 
‘onsideration of the respective merits of the many hotels 
in Chicago. It occupies an entire quarter block at the cor- 
ier of Madison and La Salle streets, is twenty-two stories 
n height and has accommodations for neatly 2,000 guests, 
‘very room being desirable. 

There are 1,048 guests’ rooms, 850 of which have private 
bath in connection. All the remaining rooms have individual 
lavatories. All rooms are provided with private telephone and 
iutomatic heat control. Each floor has its own floor clerk, 


tures of the hotel are skillfully pictured in the pages of this 
booklet against a background of soft tones illustrating various 
scenes in the life of the great La Salle, both in the wilds of 
early America and in the French Court. The reading of the 
booklet is sufficient to arouse an earnest desire to actually ex- 
perience the conveniences of this modern hotel, which has been 
selected as the meeting place of the National Independent Asso- 
A majority of those in attendance will undoubtedly 
make the Hotel La Salle their stopping place while in the 
city. A large number of reservations have already been 
made by delegates, 


7 


ciation. 
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Cleveland “Finance” Outlines What it Believes to be Fair 
Policy in Regulation of Public Utilities. 
Reviewing the probability of legislation affecting public util- 
ity companies in the state of Ohio at the next session of the 
Cleveland Finunce has the following editorial 
comment to offer: 
“There can be no question of the superiority of a plan where- 


Legislature, 


by public service franchises are granted by a state commis- 
sion over the scheme now in vogue in Ohio where these fran- 
chises are granted by the local authorities. The commission 
plan is much fairer to all concerned. The corporation is bet- 
ter protected and the niunicipality is better protected. 

“The public demand for regulation of public utility corpora- 
tions through a state commission has grown to such a point 
in Ohio that the state legislature must enact such a law in Ohio 
this winter. The causes lying back of this demand have to do 
with many abuses which many public service corporations have 
permitted. Some of these poor and inefficient 
service, exorbitant rates, overcapitalization of investment and 
a general public be damned policy which prevailed some years 
ago, but which we are happy to say is decidedly out of style 
at the present time. This demand for a regulation of these 
corporations is a just one, and if such a law is passed will 
In Ohio, however, there has come 


abuses were 


result in very great good. 
a demand engendered by ultra radicals who want the state to 
assume the regulation of these corporations and the cities 
to still retain the right to grant franchises. As we have re- 
peatedly said, a law along these lines would certainly not help 
Ohio. It would prejudice the moneyed interests so that we 
would get no more money for Ohio public utility corporations 
and the development of these companies would stop. 

“What is needed in Ohio is: First a regulation of the capital 
of the companies so as to prohibit the issuing of any securities 
for which the company has not received full value; second, 
the regulation of the rates charged so that the rates may be 
commensurate with the service rendered, providing only for 
operating expenses, depreciation and a fair return upon the 
capital invested. These are the two things in which the pub- 
lic is supposed to be vitally interested. The public, however, 
is vitally interested as well as the companies in proper fran- 
chises. In the first place the corporations are entitled to pro- 
tection for their property. They are entitled to continue to 
operate and an attempt to take away their property by taking 
away the right to operate is confiscation. 

“The ground work of any legislation on this subject, there- 
fore, should be a recognition first *that the state may regulate 
the capitalization of these companies, may regulate their rates 
and their service but the companies have the right to continue 
to do business. 

“The more security you throw around the right of a public 
service corporation to do business, the lower your rates are 
going to be and the better service you are going to get. This 
is true because the greater security back of a company the 
less will be the cost which the company will have to pay to 
the bankers for money to develop its business. 

“This being true, we say it is manifestly to the interest of 
the people of the State of Ohio to put this franchise granting 
power in the hands of a state commission and let it be under- 
stood that the property of any company is to be used for the 
public by the company for all time. 

“Tf some large mining company wanted to raise money for 
development in Cleveland, it would have to pay a very high 
rate of interest if it were able to secure the money at all. 
No matter how bright its prospects the interest rate would be 
high, and this is so simply because the risk in this kind of 
business is very great. As the risk decreases the rate of in- 
terest goes down until we find the government of the United 
States able to borrow money at less than 3 per cent per annum. 
Now as dividends and interest on capital make up a large por- 
tion of the cost of any service which a public utility corpora- 
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tion renders, it 1s manifestly to the interest of the public to 
remove all the risk possible. 

“There are several large corporations in Ohio today on the 
verge of bankruptcy simply because they have not the neces- 
sary franchise protection which will them to raise 
money to pay their debts and develop their property. These 
They are told by 
politicians that they must do so and so or get out. We declare 
that this condition is a crime and an outrage and a disgrace 
to the people of the State of Ohio. 

“The property of these companies was built to stay and if 


enable 


companies are threatened with confiscation. 


it is torn up it is confiscated. 

“The only question that should be involved between these 
companies and the people of the State of Ohio is the question 
of what rate of fare with good service will bring the neces- 
sary money to pay operating expenses, depreciation and a fair 
return upon the value of this property.” 

This will interest Ohio telephone operators, who are now 
considering legislation which shall protect their properties 
and secure for them the fullest enjoyment of their rights. 


~o— 


Lorain County, Ohio, Merger Declared Off. 

W. E. Broks, president of the Elyria Telephone Co., of 
Elyria, O., has announced that negotiations which would have 
led to a merger of the Independent companies of Lorain 
county, have been broken off; that the proposed $600,000 
combine is a thing of the past. 

The inability of the various stockholders to reach an 
agreement regarding the number of shares of stock in 
the new company which should be given in exchange for 
the shares possessed by them in the present concerns, 
caused the failure of the plan. 

Big New York Telephone Exchange Planned. 

The New York (Bell) Telephone Co. is completing plans 
for the erection of what is said to be the largest telephone 
exchange building in the world. It will cost approximately 
$1,500,000, and will be located on a plot of about 22,000 
square feet, extending from Walker to Lispenard street, 
between Church and West Broadway, New York City. The 
building will have fifteen stories, with foundations capable of 
sustaining an additional ten stories. It is to be completed 
by March 1, 1912. 

The company plans to use this building to house its main 
long distance switchboard, which will have 200 positions. 











Kinloch Buys Control of Sedalia Company. 

The Home Telephone Company, of Sedalia, Missouri, the 
successors to the Queen City Telephone Co., has dis- 
posed of 90 per cent of its stock to individuals connected 
with the Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Company, of 
St. Louis. The Home company has an authorized capital 
of $250,000, of which $100,00 is issued, and a bond issue of 
$100,000. Changes in executive officers will no doubt be 
made, and a program of considerable construction work 
and general upbuilding be inaugurated. 


Service to Begin in Spokane This Month. 

The Interstate Consolidated (Independent) Telephon: 
Company will begin giving service in the business sectio1 
of Spokane, Wash., some time this month. Material whic! 
had been delayed unduly has now arrived and will be in 
stalled at once. Several hundred telephones will at once b: 
placed in the downtown section, and others will be installe« 
as rapidly thereafter as possible. 








Additional A. T. & T. Stock Listed at Philadelphia. 

The American (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., has liste: 
$1,331,400 additional stock on the Philadelphia Stock F> 
change. 











Chicago's Big Independent Telephone System 


First Comprehensive Article on New Automatic System Being Built for Illinois Tunnel Co.—History of the System— 
Engineering, Construction, and Business Getting Features—Rapid Progress Being Made 
Outside Tunnel District on Exchanges and Outside Plant 


The statement below, which Mr. Joseph Harris, president 
of the Subway Telephone Construction Co., 
Automatic Electric Co., has authorized TELEPHONY to print 
in its Convention number, sets forth concisely the present 


and of the 


situation of the Independent telephone system which has 
been under construction in Chicago since last Spring. 

The revival of the tunnel telephone system and its de- 
velopment on a large scale since last Spring took place on 
account of the firm faith held by Mr. Harris that an In- 
dependent system in Chicago would show substantial earn- 
ings, and his ability to prove this to the receivers of the 
Tunnel company on the basis of actual earnings of Inde- 
in other cities, and careful estimates of 
costs, earnings and expenses for Chicago. To members of 
the Independent Telephone Association who have at- 
tended the conventions of 1908 and 1909, the operation of 
this present system represents the logical outcome of two 
important events which they themselves witnessed. The 
first of these was the famous impromptu challenge issued 
to the representative of the Mayor of Chicago by Mr. H. D. 
Critchfigld in response to the City’s address of welcome. 
It will be recalled that upon this occasion Mr. Critchfield 
called upon, said. 

“We are not at liberty to accept the proposition that 
Chicago is in sympathy with our movement, because .it is 
not. We think that Chicago makes a mistake from her 
standpoint—certainly one from ours. 

“When [ say to you that we represent interests 
supply approximately 4,000,000 of telephones, representing 
approximately 14,000 companies, with 400,000 stockholders, 
the growth of thirteen years, as against approximately 
3,000,000 of telephones by the opposition (Bell), the growth 
of thirty-one years; when [ tell you that within 500 miles 
of Chicago, the territory which is substantially all naturally 
tributary to this magnificent center, there are approximately 
1,300,000 Independent telephones, approximately forty per 
cent of that number Bell telephones, outside of Chicago in 
the same territory, and 1,300,000 are positively and per- 
sistently denied admission to this city, I say that this city 
is not in sympathy with the Independent telephone move- 


pendent systems 


who 


ment, and in that respect Chicago is not alive to its in- 
terest and should take cognizance of the true conditions. 

















Mr. Joseph Harris, Builder of the Chicago Independent System. 





STATEMENT BY JOSEPH HARRIS, BUILDER OF CHICAGO INDEPENDENT SYSTEM 


“Delegates to the National Independent Telephone Association Convention this year will find the Illincis Tunnel 
Co. operating four exchanges, and 5,000 telephones listed in the directory covering the downtown business district 


of Chicago. 


side the loop district now in process of installation will have switches to serve 7,500 additional telephones. 


The exchanges at present installed have equipment to serve 12,500 telephones, and four exchanges out- 


This is 


the initial installation which will ultimately form a part of a comprehensive system for giving service to Chicago, and 
making a comprehensive terminal for Independent long distance lines. 

“While the ordinance under which the Tunnel company is operating provides that not less than 20,000 telephones 
shall be in Operation in June, 1911, this minimum amount will be greatly exceeded upon that date, and will be only a 
nucleus for the greater installation which is contemplated, and the building of long distance lines to connect the hundreds 
of thousands of Independent telephones in Chicago’s trade territory may be taken up under arrangements with the 
Tunnel company to furnish connections, thus welding the Independent systems of the great central west into a com- 


prehensive system having Chicago connections. 


“It is a pleasure to be able to make this announcement of the great progress which has been made upon the Tunnel 
company’s system at the time of the convention of Independent telephone men, not only on account of the importance 
of the Chicago connection to the field in general, but on account of the influence which the ability of the outside com- 
panies to furnish connections desired by Chicago business men has had upon the development of the Chicago Inde- 


pendent system.” 





(Signed) 


Joseph Harris, 
President, Subway Telephone Construction Co. 
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“It is a most serious blunder on the part of the city of 
Chicago that it persistently refuses to permit those 1,300,- 
000 exclusively Independent telephone users to talk with 
merchants and business men of your city without costing 
them one single solitary cent. It is a most serious blunder, 
that you refuse that, because you are deprived of facilities 
which cannot otherwise be offered you” 

This brought on the fight before the city council which 
saved the Tunnel system from absorption by the Bell in- 
terests, in which Mr. Critchfield and Mr. Ware had a chance 
to take a very active part. After these hearings the re- 
ceivers of the Tunnel company determined to go ahead 
with the building of an [ndependent system, and this deter- 
mination was reached at a very critical period. Everyone 
will remember the tremendous sensation aroused by Mr. 
Critchfield’s rising during the convention and making the 
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flat statement at a moment of the most intense excitement: 

“I am authorized to say to you, gentlemen, that in the 
last twenty minutes—and I stand here recognizing the re- 
sponsibility of what I say—an agreement has been reached 
which will result in the development of Independent 
telephone system in Chicago between now and December, 
1910. 

“The money to put in those telephones has been sub- 
scribed by men of unquestioned financial ability to build 
this plant, which, when built, will connect with the Inde- 
pendent telephone lines of the United States.” 

The practical work of organizing and building the Tunnel 
telephone system has occupied the attention a large 
staff composed of the most competent men who could be 
cathered. 





an 


of 


Teday the Tunnel company’s telephone organiza- 
tion is composed of a group of men who reflect the highest 
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Miss Marguerite Groh, Telephoning from the Chief Engineer’s 
Big Desk. 


credit upon the leader who has brought them together to 
complete in so brief a time an installation of the magnitude 
Mr. 


Harris made experience and efficiency a primary essential 


required to serve the country’s second largest city. 


in the selection of men to do this work. 

Mr. B. C. Groh was engaged as chief engineer of the 
Subway Construction Co., and in the laying out of plans 
has brought to bear an experience in this class of work 
and ingenuity which are probably unexcelled by those of any 
telephone man in the country. The scope of the engineer- 
ing problem can hardly be gauged by the mere enumeration 
of details, and the job is so extensive that it is difficult 
tor the observer who but brief time to spend to 
grasp it as a whole. The following points, however, are 
of interest in this 

Engineering Features of the New System. 


has 
connection. 


The engineering work of the new system was started 
about May 1. The first work was necessarily a check on 
the existing plant This involved a thorough inspection 
of all existing plant. While performing this work a survey 
was made for the necessary additional facilities. 

With the data in hand from this inspection a develop- 
ment study of the business district of Chicago was made. 
From this study four exchange centers were determined, 
and quarters secured for these exchanges at approximately 
the points shown to be desirable from a telephone stand- 
point. 

In the meantime a study was being made of the district 


bounded on the North by Fullerton Ave., on the West 

















The First Information Board Ever Equipped with Telautograph. 
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by Rockwell St., on the South 48th St., and on the 


Ikast by the Lake, and centers of distribution for this 


by 


district also determined. 

Conduit plans have been made and have been approved 
by the City of Chicago, for the territory within the above 
boundaries, and construction work is far along at the present 
time. 

The construction in the territory outside of the tunnel 
district is being planned and executed in accordance with 
The 


aerial distribution is on the all cable plan, and substation 


the latest approved standards for this class of work. 


drops of copper-steel, twisted-pair insulated wire are used. 

In the district, that is, the tersitory covered by 
the tunnel the Illinois Co., the method 
of construction is of course, radically different that 


tunnel 
system of Tunnel 


from 

















Mr. B. C. Groh. 
ordinarily expected in a telephone exchange. The cables 
from the centra! offices are brought into the tunnel and car- 
The cables are extended to the buildings 
These laterals extend from 
the buildings, or where 
installed, these 


ried on the roof. 
by means of iron pipe laterals. 
the tunnel to the 
regular freight tunnel entrances are 
trances are utilized for providing entrances for the tele- 


basements of 
en- 


phone cables. 
All work is planned and executed in such a manner that 
the freight traffic in the tunnels will not be interfered with 
by any construction involved in the telephone plant. 
All office buildings are cabled and one or more terminal 
From these terminal boxes 
to the 


boxes provided on each floor. 


substation wire is extended various 


floor. 


twisted-pair 


subscribers on each 


No. 22 B. & S. gauge cable is being used for the sub- 
scribers’ lines; and 19 B. & S. gauge .08 m. f. regular capac- 


A limit- 
ing ohmic resistance of 300 ohms.is placed on the sub- 


ity cabie is being used for trunks between offices. 


scribers’ loops. 

The central offices in the Loop district are all rented quar- 
ters.. The central offices outside of the Loop district are in 
either leased or purchased buildings, whichever is decided 
to be the more economical to the Tunnel company. 

The underground plant is of multiple vitrified clay duct, 
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Splices, and Turn into Central Office Shaft from Tunnel. 


with a complete encasement of concrete. The manholes 
are of brick and concrete. An extra duct is provided for 
the city. 

Poles are all of cedar with 7-inch tops, and are given 
two coats of paint, one in the pole yard and another after 
the pole is erected and all fittings attached. 

The messenger strand for aerial cable is all 10,000-Ib., and 
the cable is attached to the messenger with marline cable 
liangers. 
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what are 
requirements for the pur- 


accordance with 


suitable 


All material used is in con- 
sidered to be the most 
pose for which it is to be employed. Specifications are pre- 
pared for all important materials and supplies, and all pur- 
chased material is inspected in order to insure it being in 
accordance with the requirements of the specifications. 
These sidelights on the construction of the plant show 
that the aim has been throughout to use the best material. 
Mr. J. A. Kenny, purchasing agent, who has been respon- 
sible for the purchase of the tons of used, is 
known throughout the country for his wide experience as 


supplies 


purchasing agent in large telephone work, and he states that 
throughout the entire building of the system the object 
has been to obtain the highest ultimate economy through the 
purchase of the material best. adapted to render efficient 
service at the lowest cost through a long period of years 
Soliciting Establishes New Mark in Telephone Campaigns. 
The soliciting for contracts 
lutely new departure in the field of building up a big tele- 
phone business in the shortest possible time. This has been 
in direct charge of Mr. Fred S. Williams. Although he 
has been in the telephone business but five years he has 
Coming to 


has represented an abso- 


made a record as a whirlwind business getter. 
Chicago from San Francisco, where he had been engaged 
in contract work, his first that of or- 
ganizing a staff of men sufficiently large and strong to get 
the results required. Throughout the entire work every 
man been judged efficiency, 
and in this way an effective organization has been built up. 
At one time the soliciting force numbered 168 men, and 
ever since the early period of organization there has always 
been a very large force on this pay roll. Throughout all 


problem was 


has solely on his personal 




















One of the Principal Exchanges, in the Brooks Building, Jackson Boulevard. 


Photographed by TELEPHONY in November, 1910. 
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the work of soliciting the most careful supervision has been 
used to train the men and check their work in such a way 
that only revenue producing contracts would be obtained. 
Men have been assigned to districts and the system of super- 
vision a thorough canvassing of 
The instruction of a body of men who have 


never been engaged in the telephone business has been in 


employed has insured 


all districts. 


itself a most serious problem, largely solved through the 
personal attention given by the contract manager. A _ fea- 
_ture of this instruction has been Wednesday evening meet- 


ings, and through the discussion developed there men have 

















Battery Room—Wallis and Ceiling Covered with Asphalt Paint. 


grown rapidly in their ability to present the proposition in- 
volved in the new service clearly and forcibly. The en- 
thusiasm with which they have worked is reflected in the 
enormous total of the contracts obtained in such a brief 
time. 

Enormous Size of Construction Proposition 

The magnitude of the construction work going on as one 
single job can hardly be grasped by those who have been 
familiar only with piecemeal construction in large cities, or 
by men whose sole experience has been in a town or city 
having only a few main streets. 

The following shows gross figures for cable and conduit: 
Cables installed in tunnel ........... 30-200 pair, 19 gage 
Cables installed in tunnel ............ 66-400 pair, 22 gage 
Lenetn of caple tistalled 22... 66sec cecns cowecs 75 miles 
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Mr. A. S. Sailor. Mr. Fred S. Williams. 
Underground cable installed outside tunnel 
ere ee ee ae 300,000 ft. 300 & 400 pr. 


Conduit imetailed .......<ccscccwes< over 1,000,000 duct feet. 
. 250,000 


re 


Aerial cable installed outside tunnel district... feet 


Cook cable terminals placed aes feet 
pair No. 17 copper clad drop 
wire ordered for installation outside tun- 
nel district 


Twisted 


The installation of cables in the tunnels was carried on 
under conditions absolutely unique in telephone history, as 
the work had to be done in such a way as to provide for 
the handling of freight traffic. The tunnels are used every 
day by some 700 trains carrying about 3,500 cars. It was 
possible.to divert traffic from certain routes at certain times 
to allow cablemen an uninterrupted stretch for several 
hours, while at other times they had to be ready to leave 
their work at an instant’s notice and get out of the way for 
a train to pass. 
placed by Geo. W. Jackson Co., and 


The cable was 
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Floor Plan of the Brooks Exchange, in Which Photograph on Opposite Page Was Taken. 








straight splices made by that firm, but all cuts were made 
by the Subway Tel. Construction Co.’s own men under the 
direction of Superintendent A. S. Sailor. 

The construction work on the plant of the old system in 

















In the Basement of the Exchange at 19 Plymouth Place. 
the tunnel district was in itself a big job, although in com- 
parison with the rest of the work it stands out as a mere 
In the first place, the old exchange had 60 200- 
pair cables extending throughout the tunnels and communi- 


detail. 


cating with the principal office buildings in the downtown 
After the location for the four offices which 
the initial this district de- 
was decided to rearrange these 60 cables and 
as part of the new plant. They tested out in 
thoroughly condition, and the only difficulties en- 
countered were not of an electrical nature. It was found, 
however, to be something of a problem to make the ex- 
tensive rearrangements required by the situation without 
disturbing the traffic carried on between several hundred 
stations of the old system, of which these cables formed a 


loop district. 


are to furnish service in were 
termined, it 
utilize them 


good 


part. 

Other work done in the tunnel was the cutting out of 
50 terminals for. building cables, which had been 
located in the tunnel. 
cessibility made it desirable for the sake of economy in 
future maintenance, as well as promptness in making tests, 
to cut out these terminals.and relocate them in buildings. 
New basement cables have been installed in 115 blocks in 
the heart of the city. All the big new buildings, includ- 
ing the Peoples Gas, McCormick, Steger, Mentor and Audi- 


about 


recesses in Dampness and inac- 
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torium Office Building, etc., which have been erected in 
the past five years have been fully cabled so that every bit 
of material in them is new and represents the best modern 
construction practice. 
Public Attitude Favorable to Independent Company. 

The men who have been engaged in obtaining facilities 
for this construction report that they have been well treated 
by the public even while causing some necessary inconve- 
niences to some property owners, as is unavoidably in cer- 
tain features of construction The 
carried on in such a way, however, as to cause a minimum 


work. work has been 


amount of inconvenience, and as a result there have been no 


cases of petty friction to mar the progress of the com- 
pany’s work. 

Superintendent A. S. Sailor in discussing this matter a 
few days ago stated, “The good feeling shown toward this 
company by the business men of this city has been re- 
We have met with no opposition, and have se- 


which 


markable. 
cured permits for all buildings wherever entered, 
practically covers every building in the downtown district.” 
Mr. Sailor’s enthusiastic comment on the treatment ac- 
corded the new company counts double as coming from 
a man who has been familiar with this work in 
Chicago for many years, and who knows just about how 
telephone men have been treated in the past. 

The interior wiring of office buildings was carried on 
rapidly by a large gang of men, and a number of special 
terminals for this class of work have been designed by 
representatives of the Subway Construction Co., in con- 
sultation with IF. B. Cook, the manufacturer, and adopted. 

About Five Thousand Telephones Now Connected. 

Within a few weeks service will be given in nearly all 
of the districts of the city where important and highly con- 
centrated traffic may be expected. ._The four exchanges 
in the Loop district represent a constantly growing list of sub- 
scribers in service. The third directory, to be issued in a 
few days, will contain names of about 5,000 subscribers. 
The first had 2,700 and the second, issued January 26th, had 
3.800. The directories at frequent intervals 
is necessary to keep up with the work of the installation 
and testing crews. Work in all departments has been 
carried on simultaneously. While the central office work 
was going on, men outside were wiring the buildings and 
installing telephones. When everything completed 
telephones were connected through with the exception of a 
break in the arresters made by insertion of toothpicks to 
open the line. When this condition was reached the sub- 
scribers were practically ready for service, but no telephone 
was cut in untii a careful test was made between the wire 
chief at the exchange and an installer at the subscriber’s 
instrument. 

At the rate installation and testing out of telephones is 
progressing, the 20,000 the ordinance requires to be installed 


kind of 


issuance of 


Was 




















Novel Construction in the Tunnel—Showing Typical Conditions in Cable Suspension. 
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by June will be in working order early in the Spring, and 
the company will be in the best possible position to go 
ahead with the work of providing service for the thou- 
sands of other subscribers who are already on the contract 
department’s waiting list. 

That plans are made for serving a very much larger num- 
ber of subscribers than the 20,000 contemplated in the or- 
is shown by the amount of territory covered, and 
the extent of construction in the several districts. The 
exchanges in the loop business district alone and the 
central office and cable facilities provided will fit into a 
development scheme employing numerous sub-exchanges. 

Heavy Construction Outside Tunnel District. 

3eyond the tunnel district some of the most important 
sections of the city have been built, or are now under con- 
structicn, and two exchanges which have been started since 
the remarkable extent of the demand in the tunnel district 
has been apparent are now well along toward completion. 
The situation in detail as regards the construction is as 
follows: 

North Side—Conduits all installed from north side of the 
Chicago river to North Avenue; and from Wells street to 
the Distributing poles all set the 
Chicago avenue. Detailed plans are made up covering local 
distribution for the district from Chicago Ave., to North 


dinance, 


Lake. from river to 


Ave. Service in the North exchange furnishing central 
office facilities for this district is to be inaugurated 
about February 15. Trunking and subscribers’ cables for 


this exchange are being installed at present. This district 
houses of the most wealthy 
Its early development 


vast number of 


and influential residents of the city. 


includes a 


is especially significant, and the public feeling toward the 
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company in this section has been shown to be very favor- 
able not only by the signing of contracts for service, but 
by the absence of all opposition to the work of obtaining 
facilities and to construction work. 

West Side—Conduits have been Monroe Street 
from the end of the tunnel district to the West exchange, 
now being erected at Paulina and Monroe Sts. The 
tributing system has been installed as far west as Morgan 
street in the district bounded on the north by Kinzie and 
on the south by Polk street. The poles in the northern 
part of this district are now being erected at the rate of 


laid on 


dis- 


about 75 per day. 
South Side—Conduits have been laid from the limits of 
the tunnel district south to 48th St. East from the alley 


west of State street to the Lake. Practically all distribut- 
ing poles in this district have been erected and cable is 
now being installed and laterals in the Cottage Grove dis- 
trict. Not only is the outside distributing system being 
rapidly completed, but equipment in the Cottage Grove 
office is being installed and will be ready to cut into service 
about February 20. 

The Stock Yards office, which is one of the original five 
mentioned in the earliest reports of the work in Chicago, 
will also be ready for service shortly after the middle of 
February. The necessary conduit covering this district and 
the aerial distribution have been installed. 





Phenomenal Growth in South Carolina County. 
Five years ago there were but twenty-five telephones in 
Anderson county, South Carolina, outside of the city of 
lines in 


Anderson. Today there are twenty-nine farmers’ 


the county, serving over 300 telephones. 
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This Photograph, Taken During 


Installation of Plymouth Place 


~ 


Exchangé, Shows How Completely all Floor Space is Used. 
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Wm. A. Wynne’s New Instantaneous Telephone System 


The New Type of Common Battery Telephone Service Now in Operation Which Has Put Competition at Raleigh, 


North Carolina, on a Most Unique Basis 


Improvement on the Idea of the Old Law 


System—Special Adaptability to Hotel Service 


The general manager of the Raleigh Telephone Co., of Ral 
eigh, N. C., seems to be one of those people who are always 
asking “why.’ Being a practical man, Wm. A. Wynne, the 
aforesaid G. M., does not wait for the answer—he produces 
it. He has been in the telephone business for some 14 years 
and knows a good many things that only experience can teach. 
Being one of the men who would rather talk telephone than 
discuss any other subject im the world, those who see him at 
the convention this year will find him well provided with a 
subject to talk about 

It is Wynne'’s Instantaneous Telephone System which has 
been in service in Raleigh for a few weeks, and has been the 
subject of more discussion than anything else that ever hit the 
business and social circles of North Carolina's fine old capital 

Che Governor of the State, Corporation Commissioner and 
other leading citizens of North Carolina visited the board, 
and inspected the working of the system which produces this 
marvel of communication—instantaneous telephone — service 
Working at this board is probably the only young lady operator 
who has ever had a governor sit at the same position as a 
“listener” —but the Wynne system carries its honors easily 

Mr. Wynne has been doing some vigorous advertising, and 


the public is thoroughly aroused to the importance of the tele 


phone question, For years the Raleigh Telephone Co. has 


Governor of North Carolina and Other Prominent Citizens Watching Wm. A. Wynne’s Instantaneous Telephone Service. 
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heen up against competition of a type that would astonish even 
some of the most battle-scarred veterans of the Independent 
field. Of all the things Mr. Wynne learned about the business 
the one supreme factor that he reasoned out, and then had 
hammered into his understanding, was that the only way to 
win in competition is to give good service The best service 
is bound te win. That is why he was the first man to install a 
common battery system in North Carolina, and had one of 
the first common battery exchanges in the south lle was 
looking for speed, with accuracy, and when he got his first 
common battery board he began to analyze it quietly and stead 
ily, piece by piece, and function by function His mind 
naturally goes to the essentials of things, and particularly of 
things connected with the telephone business. He figured it out 
that when the subscriber took his telephone off the hook, what 
he wanted to do was to tell the operator the number he wanted 
and that’s all. It worried Mr. Wynne to find so many ap 
parently unnecessary things being done between two essential 
operations. He found a line relay lighting a lamp, whereupon 
the operator plugged in and threw a kev, and he figured that 
these latter two operations could be cut out. Why not 
if the line relay were to put the subscriber directly in connec 


tion with the operator’s telephone 


Mr. Wynne did this. He gave it a thorough try-out on one 
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position, and then adopted it for the whole exchange. The In all other common battery boards seven operations are 


board is installed and working, and his subscribers can tell necessary for the operator to receive and complete a call, viz., 


anyone what they think of the service. two mental and five manual, as follows: (1) observance of a 
The line circuit is such that by simply putting on a new relay — call; (2) of the particular number calling; (3) inserting an 

at the relay rack, and making a slight change in wiring, it can swering plug; (4) using listening cam; (5) answering; (6) 

be applied to any system, and Mr. Wynne believes that othe: inserting ringing plug; (7) using ringing cam. 

managers will adopt it after learning its good points. In this system the first five operations above are eliminated 
The operating routine of the system is as follows The the next two can be done in less than a second of time 

subscriber removes the receiver and calls the number desired, — for it has been proven that forty-one different stations have 


which is immediately repeated by the operator, who at the same — heen called through a single operator, and an answer received 
time plugs in, and rings the number desired, after which the from each call, from a different person each time, within one 
operator inserts answering plug, thus establishing the conne minute. 


\ subscriber is never without service on account of failure 























CAR as of a line lamp. Should a lamp “blow” it will not affect a party 
sar calling in the least—except that the operator must ask who is 
==» 

2 . our ace calling. Then a new lamp is inserted 

z t f cur ore fom J — i i Such calls as “time, please,” and other numerous incidentals, 
amp iz, its ce aan ANS cae 
tT] ¢ Fy sv are of triflng concern to the operator, as she has only to speak. 
5 7 ct Second and = subsequent calls may be made with just as 
much speed and ease of manipulation as was the first 











The calling subscriber, finishing with the first party, needs 
Line Circuit of the Instantaneous Board at Raleigh. ; ; 

only to wink the hook once and the next party is signalled 
tion—which has consumed no time of the calling party, as the in the first instance. 


connection was put up by the operator within the time consumed No station is ever reported busy unless the line is mt actual 
by the party called in answering use, for the reason that when a line is “hung up” it is neces 
It is noticeable that these operations are exactly the reverse sarily connected with the operator’s head telephone. In con 
of the present common battery service , sequence, the operator always instantly pulls down the “dead 


irst the subscriber calls the number and is answered by ones,” so the operator in another position gets no false busy 


operator, repeating it. test. 
Second, the operator first rings the party wanted, then uses One only needs to push a switch to cut the board into such 
the answering plug for completing the connection operator's sections as may be desired. Any board may be 
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A Hotel Clerk Can Attend to the Telephone Without Interfering With Other Duties, Where the Wynne System is Installed. 
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cut mto one position, if desired. It is also excellent in this 
respect for night and Sunday operation. 

The instantaneous service is particularly adaptable to hotel 
and other private branch exchange installations, and will be 
extensively pushed in this field. The way in which it will 
appeal to the business man connected with a branch exchange 
switchboard needs no specia! comment. 

The following explanation with reference to the circuit draw- 
ings here reproduced will make it clear that the system works 
without any special complications. 

The subscriber removes his receiver hook, 
closes the line circuit, which allows the line relay to operate. 
In doing so it grounds one side of the line lamp, lighting it, 
and pulling up the pilot relay. The operation of the pilot relay 
not only lights the line pilot lamp but operates the listening 
relay, grounding one side of the listening tap to the operator’s 
set. As at this time the cut-off relay is in the unoperated con- 
dition, thus maintaining ground on the sleeve side of the outer 
end of the line, the effect of the operation of the listening 
relay is to connect the outer end of the sleeve side of the 
line to the listening tap, through the relay rack ground con- 
At the same time the line relay is keeping the other 


from the and 


cluctor. 
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Cord Circuit of the New Board at Rahleigh, N. C. 
side of the tap circuit connected with the tip side of the line. Thus 
the operation of the line relay notifies the operator that a call 
is made,. by lighting the line lamp and pilot, and also puts the 
subscriber's line right on her head set, practically giving him 
an order wire connection to the operator over his own regular 


line. 
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“What a City Disaster Does to the Little Hello Girl”—An 
Incident of the Late Chicago Fire. 

Under the above caption, one of the Chicago papers, touch- 

ing upon the recent disastrous ‘packing-house fire in that city, 





said : 

“Eighteen young women stood before a fifteen-foot operat- 
ing board while all Chicago was mad with excitement, hor- 
ror and nervous strain recently and calmly shouldered the 
burden of the city’s conflicting emotions. The strain was 
The wires of the exchange were fairly hot, yet 
The girls worked frantically ; thou- 


enormous. 
there was never a tremor. 
sands of confused, agitated calls that would have driven an 
untrained man into feminine hysterics were handled coolly and 
accurately by young girls without flinching and without relief. 
So much for the responsibility of the working girl. 

“Perhaps no one realized on Thursday what a giant catas- 
trophe means to the girl in the exchange. While half the pop- 
ulation of the city depended upon the service of the girl at 
the operating board for their news of the conflagration in the 
vards, certainly a small percentage appreciated that while they 
were calling and getting satisfaction there were a thousand 
others doing the same. And eighteen girls did it all. 

“Ordinarily there are forty-five trunk lines leading into the 
city hall and eight young women in the exchange at 203 Wash- 
ington street handle the city hall calls without difficulty. On 
Thursday when the first rumor of the tragic death of Chief 
Horan and his men was heard, it seemed that all Chicago turned 
to the city hall for corroboration of the story and for details of 
the fire. Forty-four out of forty-five of the trunk lines were 
busy at one time. 
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“To meet the emergency ten girls were added to the usual 
force, all of them supervisors, expert operators. When a call 
comes in a light flashes on the board before the operator. For 
two hours, beginning at 9 in the morning, the city hall board 
was a blaze of light. There was not room for the additional 
workers to sit down, so they stood behind the chairs and be- 
tween them, working with lightning rapidity and with a deft- 
ness that was more than confusing to the eye. When city hall 
was swamped with calls the traffic manager had the girls 
The answers had to be brief 
It took a clear head as well 


answer the inquiries themselves. 
and at the same time satisfactory. 
as finger dexterity. 

“One hour is the usual period of service at the board, but 
the girls refused to be relieved. They were tense from the 
strain, but they never faltered. To change girls would have 
taken a second, but seconds were precious, so the girls re- 
fused to change. 

“Never in the history of Chicago’s telephone system has it 
been put to such a test. At the time of the Iroquois theater 
fire the girls were kept busy. When President McKinley was 
assassinated the operators’ room was filled with the light from 
the exchange boards; but when Chicago learned that the chief 
of the fire department and twenty-two others were buried in 
the ruins of the Morris plant anxiety and emotion were trans- 
mitted by wire in a fashion that appalled even the seasoned 
operators and the company managers.” 

To handle this special traffic the auxilary operators were 
equipped with sets terminating in ordinary switchboard plugs. 
The rush was due to the desire of the public to get particulars 
of the fire, and the traffic problem was, as General Manager 
A. S. Hibbard expressed it, to turn back the flood. At each 
position a card attached to the board bore the legend “Chief 
Horan and twenty men killed in stockyards fire.” As fast as 
a lamp showed an operator plugged in and repeated this sen- 
tence. In this way the eight regular operators and ten auxil- 
iaries kept the board from being swamped. 

This extraordinary special load arose during the Christmas 
which in itself the ex- 
changes serving Chicago’s congested business district. Marshall 
Field’s great department store has a branch exchange served 
These 


rush, creates a tremendous traffic in 


by 138 trunks—all equipped with lamp busy signals. 
signals were lighted almost constantly—the intense traffic show- 
ing as a blaze of light in the switchboard. 

General Manager Hibbard took the keenest interest in the 
efficient handling of this emergency; and his anxiety as to the 
safety of the main fuse ts likely to pass into the traditions of 
the Chicago company. 





Book Review. 


THE Winrow Dispray MANUAL. 271 pages, cloth, illus- 
trated. The American Artisan, Chicago, publishers. Price, 
$3.00. 

This book, which is one of a series of The American 


Artisan Manuals, while it has no bearing on the telephone 
business, may well, nevertheless, be of interest to some of 
the subscribers of TELEPHONY. It is a compilation of pho- 
tographs and descriptions of window displays, particularly 
those relating to the hardware business, submitted by con- 
testants for $100 cash prizes. It is, therefore, of especial 
value to the retail hardware merchant, although offering 
suggestions to retail merchants in any line of 
The book is durably bound in cloth and is liber- 
window 


valuable 
business. 
ally illustrated with photographs of prize winning 
arrangements. 


To Use -Telephones to Serve Legal Papers. 

The prosecuting attorney of Ingham County, Mich., has 
announced that service of papers by telephone is legal, and it 
is probable that this plan will be largely followed hereafter. 
This will avoid long and expensive trips by court’ officers. 





Depreciation Problem for Public Utilities 


Important Paper Reprinted from January Number of Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, Which Contains Discussions of Public Utility Questions by Leaders in Industry—Although 
Specifically Applying to Electric Railway Business, General Principles Apply to Telephony 


By W. B. Jackson, 
of D.C. & Wm. B, Jackson, Consulting Engineers 


In considering “The Depreciation Problem” it is essen- 
tial to clearly understand what the word depreciation ac- 
tually represents. There is no universally accepted defini- 
tion of the term, so far as the writer knows, though the 
importance of depreciation as a factor in the operating 
costs of electric railroads has been recognized by most 
writers on the subject of railroad finance and by the com- 
missions having to do with railroad questions. In its more 
important features, in consequence, there has come to be 
a generally accepted concensus of opinion as to what depre- 
ciation means. 

Every part of a properly constructed and well-equipped 
electric railway can be maintained in good operative con- 
dition by current repairs for a period of years; but the 
time comes with every building and unit of equipment when 
it, like a suit of clothes, can no longer be kept service- 
able by repairs or _ current when 
it must consequently be replaced substantially in its en- 


maintenance, and 


that two elements enter into 
One, the current mainte- 


tirety. It will thus be seen 
the maintenance cost of the unit: 
nance or repair expense required to maintain it in condition 
suitable for service, and the other the cost of replacing or 
The latter entails 
the necessity of accumulating, during the life of the unit, 


renewing it at the end of its useful life. 


sufficient funds to replace it when it must go out of serv- 
ice. xpenditures for current maintainence are naturally 
distributed more or less uniformly throughout the life of 
the part, in accordance with the needs for repairs, while the 
expenditure made necessary by depreciation must all be met 
at the end of the useful life of the unit, and is, therefore, 
often designated as deferred maintenance. Depreciation 
results from this quality, found in most parts of electric 
railway plants, which limits their useful lives and makes 
their ultimate replacement, as a whole, necessary notwith- 
standing that current repairs may have been well attended 
to. 
What Determines Length of Useful Life. 

The length of useful life of a unit is determined by one, 
or both, or two factors: First, the inherent quality of most 
physical property to deteriorate, on account of the effects 
of use and of the elements, to a point where it cannot be 
longer economically mantained in_ satisfactory operative 
condition by ordinary repairs—that is, a unit ultimately 
teaches a point of “decreptitude” when it is either impos- 
sible to keep in satisfactory operative condition by cur- 
rent repairs, or the cost for such repairs becomes so 
great that it is more economical to replace the old unit 
by a new one. Second, the effects of changes in the art 
whereby the character of the service required is so changed, 
or the efficiency of apparatus for providing corresponding 
service is so improved, that a plant still physically cap- 
able of doing the work for which it was designed is no 
longer able to economically provide the service required, 
and it is, therefore, obsolete. This second factor is well de- 
signated “obsolescence.” 

A third division called “inadequacy” is sometimes consid- 
ered in estimating depreciation. This is intended to cover 
the effect upon the useful life of apparatus or plant of ex- 
pansion in business whereby otherwise serviceable appara- 
tus is outgrown and must be replaced by larger apparatus. 


The writer does not consider such a division necessary, for 
any effect caused by inadequacy which can be estimated 
may properly be considered under “obsolescence.” 

These principles apply simply and perfectly in practice. 
Let us take, for example, a new electric railway and con- 
sider for a moment the rails and their fastenings. Current 
maintenance will keep these in good operative condition 
for, say, an average of seventeen years on the straight track, 
and for an average of five years on the curves. This will 
be accomplished by the usual track gangs, which will keep 
the track in alignment, raise low joints when they occur, 


replace a defective rail as occasion requires, etc. But 
after a period of years the track gang can no longer 
keep the rails so that they are safe or suitable for 


service, and then large sections of track must be replaced 
as units, for which relatively large expenditure must be 
Such expenditures cannot be provided for in the 
The lat- 
year by 


made. 
same manner as expenditures for current repairs. 
with uniformity 
be cared for current 
only periodic occurrence, and require 


ter are distributed reasonable 


year, and may from earnings, but 
the former are of 
relatively large expenditures of accumulated funds. 
How Renewals Should be Paid For. 
These renewals cannot appropriately be paid for from 
funds charged to capital account, for that would have the 
ultimate effect of piling up unending capital with only one 
set of rails to show for it, nor can they appropriately be 
paid for by the company’s notes to be liquidated during 


the life of the new rails, except under emergency coudi 


tions or in case the company had accumulated assets for 
the specific purpose of carrying such notes, for this would 
keep the company loaded with floating indebtedness which, 
when paid, would cnly have to be renewed when another 
set of rails was required. The company should accumulate 
funds during the life of the rails for the express purpose 
of providing for their replacement at the end of their useful 
life. having 
such funds when required is to estimate, when the rails go 


The only way to be reasonably assured of 


into use, the average years of service to be expected from 
them and the net cost of their renewal, and then distribute 
the charge for their replacement over the estimated useful 
life. And 
obtained. 

By the same process the requirements for depreciation 
of each kind of plant in a property may be estimated 
and the average amount per annum that must be ap- 
propriated to care for depreciation or replacement for each 
kind of plant may be determined. With possession of this 
information, it is merely a matter of taking the aggregate 
of these amounts to obtain the annual appropriation to 
the depreciation account required for the entire property. 
A knowledge of this amount places the management of an 
electric railway company in position to have the books 
of their company so that the accounts will 
show, month by month and year by year, the amount of 
appropriation required for depreciation and the amounts of 
the appropriations actually made for the purpose, together 
with the amount of the fund that should be in the deprecia- 
tion reserve and the sum actually accumulated. They are 
then in a position to know, at all times, the depreciation 


thereby the annual depreciation of the rails is 


organized 
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requirements of their company and its accomplishments in 
providing for deferred maintenance and depreciation re- 
serve. In the case of many electric railroads the average 
costs for deferred maintenance are as large, and in some 
cases are larger than for current maintenance, and their 
importance should be fully taken into account in a system 
of accounting that is to show the true operating costs of 
any property. 


Decreptitude and Obsolescence Must be Considered. 


To estimate the correct amount of annual depreciation 
that should be expected in an electric railroad, the factors 
of “decrepitude” and “obsolescence” must each be given 
due weight. The effect of “decrepitude” is likely to be 
physically apparent in a piece of apparatus during a larger 
portion of its useful life than is that of “obsolescence,” 
but the ultimate effect of either is to terminate the use- 
ful life of the apparatus. With buildings, power-plant 
apparatus and electrical equipment the factors of 
crepitude” and “obsolescence” are usually both active in 
determining the rate of depreciation. “Obsolescence” alone 
determines the rate of depreciation in road bed since 
there is no physicial deterioration that cannot be made 
good by current repairs, and road bed is only superseded 
because of abandonment of old locations, owing to re- 
quirements for better alignments, lower grades, etc. De- 
preciation in steel rails may usually be considered as oc- 
since their replacement is gen- 


“de- 





casioned by “decrepitude,” 
erally made necessary by wear alone; unless the require- 
ments of heavier rolling stock call for the laying of heavier 
steel, in which case the additional cost of heavier rails 
may be chargeable to capital. 

There is some division of opinion as to whether railroad 
ties may be considered as coming within the classes of 
for which appropriations 
should be made. The propriety of making such appropria- 
tions on account of ties will be most readily appreciated 
Dur- 
ing the earlier years of a railroad’s existence there is no 
expense on account of ties, further than the renewal of a 


defective tie from time to time, but after from five to seven 


property deferred maintenance 


if censidered from the viewpoint of a new property. 


years tie replacements become necessary in large quantities, 
and excessive expenditures for deferred maintenance occur. 
Thus during the earlier years a misleading cost for tie 
maintenance will be shown unless appropriate considera- 
tion has been given deferred maintenance in the deprecia- 
tion account. 

Thorough Knowledge of Nature of Service Needed. 

An intelligent estimate of depreciation in a property must 
depend upon a thorough knowledge of the nature of the 
service demanded by the different kinds. of plant, a wide 
acquaintance with the general experience respecting like 


kinds of plant, a broad survey of the _ probable 
effect of local conditions upon the useful life of 
the plant, and a wide knowledge of the past and 


present progress of the art, in order that an intelligent fore- 
cast may be made of the influences of “decrepitude” and 
“obsolescence” upon the rate of depreciation of the plant, 
and the salvage values to be expected; and the estimates 
should be periodically revised, as time brings forth new 
developments to influence past conclusions. 

The difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory basis for the 
calculation of depreciation is unfortunately not properly 
appreciated by the average layman, and by many students 
of the street railway problem. They are inclined to be- 
lieve that the depreciation charge upon a large city system 
is the same as that upon a suburban or interurban railroad. 
They even overlook the fact that the constant changes in 
the art of electric traction necessitate continual revisions 
of the tentative standards adopted for any given property. 
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If they keep these matters in mind, however, the true 

significance of the problem and its importance both to the 
railways and the public should be understood. 
Insidious Nature of Its Growth. 

Depreciation requires most thoughtful consideration on 
account of the insidious nature of its growth. When a 
well-designed and constructed property is new it will oper- 
ate for some vears without any expenditures on account 
of depreciation, but after a limited period apparatus becomes 
worn out or obsolete, and its renewal or replacement be- 
comes necessary. Ties, which for the first few years re- 
quire only the attention of the regular track gangs, be- 


come unfit for further use and must be replaced in 
large numbers; pole lines must be renewed in their en- 
tirety; trestles reach a condition when they must be 


replaced entirely, or substantially so; buildings and power 
plant apparatus become worn out or obsolete; cars and 
equipment must be replaced; old grades and alignments 
become inadequate, and old roadbed must be abandoned for 
new. In fact, depreciation must be provided against every 
part of the physical property except land. But the growth 
of depreciation or deferred maintenance expense does not 
necessarily become apparent in the operations of the prop- 
erty until the necessity of relatively large expenditures 
for replacements is at hand, and there is the possibility 
of such time arriving without those in charge of the plant 
realizing its approach. When such replacements become 
necessary they necessitate expenditures in large amounts 
which cannot be taken care of by the usual appropriations 
for current maintenance, and their cost may not be cared 
for by funds on capital account, for the replacements add 
nothing to the capital value of the plant except in so far 
as the replacements may be of a more costly character than 
the original, in which case the difference in cost may appro- 
priately be charged to capital account. 
What Happens Without Depreciation Provision. 

Where, either through want of foresight or lack of earn- 
ing capacity or of the property, those having in charge the 
well-being of an electric railroad have not seen to it that 
appropriate assets have been accumulated to care for the 
depreciation of the plant, it means that one of three condi- 
tions will arise when the time finally arrives when the 
replacements on account of depreciation must be made: 
Money must be borrowed, on the strength of the future 
earning capacity of the road, to cover the cost of the re- 
placements (such borrowings gradually liquidated 
from the earnings of the road), while at the same time a 
keen eye is kept on the care of depreciation for the future; 
or the property may be forced into the hands of a receiver; 
or it may be possible to do what is indefensible under the 
conditions, float additional stock or bonds to take care of 
expenditures for renewals of plant that is already repre- 
sented in capital. 

Failure to appreciate the inexorable law that apparatus 
must come to the end of its useful life has resulted in the 
financing of economically unsound electric railroad enter- 
prises and in the embarrassment of good _ enter- 
prises through the distribution to the stockholders of 
funds that should have been held in reserve for deferred 
maintenance. Difficulties arising from lack of funds with 
which to provide replacements are often responsible for 
poor service—sometimes even for unsafe service—upon 
roads from which good service should be expected. On the 
other hand, failure to anticipate all of the expenditures 
that must be expected when the effects of depreciation have 
become apparent has, in some cases, led to the establish- 
ment of rates less than sufficient to provide for all of the 
expenses of the properties and give a fair return on the 
investment. 


being 
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Perfects New Long Distance Transmission Marvel 


Combination of Transmitter and Repeater Invented by C. Adams-Randall Tested Over Independent Lines in the 


West—Talks Over Equivalent of 1,622 Miles No. 10 B. & S. Copper— 
To be Exhibited at Convention. 


A million dollars was offered some time ago for a re- 
liable telephone repeater to make transmission over ex- 
tremely long lines possible and commercial. 

The offer which has now become a part of telephone trad- 
ition and has no treasury behind it, has been a tempting bait 
to many inventors but though many have attempted to earn 
this golden reward that was held up so alluringly before the 
electrical engineers and inventors of the world, no one has 
succeeded in inventing this, the greatest need in telephony, 
until the past few months. It appears now, however, that 
a valid claim might be entered. 

A pre-eminent attraction at the exhibition of the Nation- 
al Independent Telephone Association will be the Randall 
automatic telephone repeater. But, as Mr. A. R. Rogers 
(the personal representative for Mr. Newell W. Bliss, the 
prominent contracting engineer and financier of Boston, who 
is the backer of Inventor Charles Adams-Randall), said, “We 
have no designs on the million dollar offer for I’ve been 


telephone repeater patented Sept. 13, 1910, No. 970,288. 
Since then he has made applications for several most impor- 
tant inventions in perfecting certain slight faults that came 
out in the extensive tests that have lately been made over 
the Independent telephone lines at Sioux City, lowa, Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Columbus, Ohio. 

At a most critical test lasting from 11 P. M. until nearly 
5 A. M. at Sioux City the remarkable results obtained were 
described as shown below. 

The essential features of the inventions which made these 
experiments possible are set forth by Mr. Randall as fol- 
lows: 

It is well known that the distance of direct, commercial 
transmission of speech with the best standard telephone 
transmitters of today, is practically limited to approximat- 
ely 1,000 miles; that for such service costly metallic trans- 
posed circuits of heavy copper wire, to reduce the resistance 
of the circuit, are required, and, that the extreme limit as 
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State Telephone Company at Sioux City, Iowa. 
ohms per resistance. 


per mile. 


copper wire B. & S. gauge. 


NEW STATE TELEPHONE CoO. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Chas. G. Cockerill, Pres. 

C. H. Smith, Gen’l Mgr. 

Chas. C. Deering, Engr. 

E. S. Waggoner, Wire Chief. 

SIOUX CITY TELEPHONE CoO. 
Howard S. Baker, Pres. 
Jas. A. Rae, Superintendent. 





RESULTS OBTAINED AT TRIAL OF RANDAL REPEATER AT SIOUX CITY 


We have this night heard a test of the Randall Automatic Repeater over the long distance lines of the New 


The test consisted of talking over lines of actual metallic aerial wires of 916 miles in length with 17,843 
The wire consisted of 275 miles of No. 9 iron B. & S. gauge having a resistance of 36 
ohms per mile: of 641 miles of No. 10 copper B. & S. gauge having a resistance of 10.52 ohms, figured as 11 ohms 


The speech was loud, clear and distinct as over the best local lines and absolutely commercial and satisfac- 
tory in every way. Without the repeater the wires were silent. 

This demonstrated the fact that the resistance equalled 4,460 miles of No. 8 copper Bell wire, Birmingham 
gauge: 2,700 miles of No. 8 copper wire B. & S. gauge (Independent company’s wire) or 1,622 miles of No. 10 


The Randall transmitter was also tested and is many times stronger and louder than any we know about. 
This test has been a great surprise to us and proves to us that Mr. Randall has invented an instrument that 
will make it possible to talk distances commercially that have never been talked over before, and that it will be 
of great value to the Independent telephone companies everywhere when perfected. 
Signed By 


TRI STATE TELEPHONE CoO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. J. Seymour, Engr. 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE Co. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


C. A. Laubach, Gen’l Mgr. 








informed that a telephone repeater which will make it pos- 
sible to use light wires and even iron for distances of sev- 
eral hundred miles; that will make possible the satisfactory 
use of long underground cables in cities and under rivers; 
that will make it possible to talk one, two, three or four 
or more thousands of miles as clearly and distinctly as one 
can across the street; that such an invention will be worth 
many millions of dollars, and that the Independent com- 
panies need greatly such a device.” 

Mr. Randall, whose connection with the telephone dates 
back to its birth, and who stands today as one of the best 
known and most experienced of practical electrical experts 
in long distance telephony, will bring out for the first 
time on public exhibition at the convention his automatic 
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to the size of the wire used, has, from a commercial stand- 
point, been reached. 

Much attention, labor, and inventive ability have been 
given to the important objects of improving transmission, 
cbtaining greater efficiency and reliability, and the opera- 
tion of longer and less costly circuits. 

To this end a form of repeater has been developed and 
applied, and also the well know “Loading coil” of Prof. 
Pupin. Neither of these however, solves the problem. 

The “repeater” referred to above, for the repeating of tele- 
phone messages, is not strictly a repeater in the sense that 
a “telegraph repeater” is mentioned. 

This so-called repeater serves only to up” or 
slightly augment by suppplementary induced current effects, 


“boost 
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the main taJking current passing over the circuit in which 
the apparatus, the secondary of the at the 
transmitting station, and the receiver at the receiving ter- 
minal are all included, the apparatus being installed in the 
circuit between the terminal stations. 

This class of instrument is operated and controlled by the 
voice-caused currents of telephonic transmission, 


induction-coil 


and is 
therefore limited in power; in distance of operation; and 
does not repeat from one independent circuit into or over 
another or second, independent, separate, circuit, as in 
telegraphy. 

It is claimed for this transmitter that it differs fundament- 
ally from other granular transmitters in that the granular 
variable resistance is firmly packed in the containing cup 
and confined under pressure therein by a vibratable non- 
metallic cover in contradistinction to being held in the cup 
in a loose, free state and depending for the “talking con- 
tact” upon the gravity pressure of the granules, which is 
the method employed with all present granular transmitters. 

The cup forms one ‘of the electrodes, the bottom of which 
is serrated or provided with inverted V-shaped teeth that 
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the This is 
plished by the use of the granules confined and under pres- 
sure, and their increased conducting capacity em masse in 


deterioration of variable resistance. accom- 


this condition, whereby, because of the low normal resis- 
tance, a current at the same voltage now generally used 
is employed with equal or greater efficiency. With the 
same transmitter, without any change in construction or 
adjustment, because of the increased conducting capacity 
of the granules under pressure through which the increased 
current can pass, a current at a voltage many times greater 
resistance transmitter 
the transmitter 


than heretofore possible in a low 


circuit is used without detriment to and 
with correspondingly increased efficiency. The maximum of 
current used depends upon the size of the containing cup, 
or the superficial area and mass of the granules, at the same 
low resistance and the initial normal pressure thereon. 
These transmitters can be adapted to the common battery 
system and the use of much higher voltage than heretofore 
possible, which means more efficient service on present lines 
or circuits, and increased distances of operating by simply 
increasing the normal resistance of the transmitters as com- 




















Construction of Randall Transmitter, Claimed to Be Highly Efficient for Extremely Long Lines, 


project upward very close to the edge of the cup and its 
cover. The center of the cup is turned out to permit vibra- 
tion of the front electrodes secured to the non-metallic cov- 
3y this form 
of construction, the depth of the granules, or the resistance 


er, without making contact with the teeth. 


between the electrodes is determined; the granules are sub- 
divided and therefore detrimental “packing” em masse is pre- 
vented. 

The front electrode may be of carbon, or metal, prefer- 
ably of metal, platinized or gold-plated. This electrode is 
held centrally to the non-metallic cover of the cup, the 
electrode being provided with a threaded shank, by which 
it is secured to the cover and also to the larger or main 
vibrator of the transmitter. 

The main vibrator of the transmitter is held in place in 
such manner that it is free at its edge, and may vibrate 
throughout its mass, and not centrally only, which admits 
of truer and more natural vibration under the influence of 
the air waves impinging upon it, and consequently obtains 
sharper and more natural voice transmission. 

The more essential feature sought, however, is the utiliza- 
tion, at the same normal resistance of standard local bat- 
tery transmitters, of a current of or high voltage 
through the same instrument, without frying, heating or 


low 


pared to the resistance of the local battery transmitter in pro- 
portion to the increase of voltage or thereabouts. 

It is claimed,—of which we have proof,—that with these 
transmitters the maximum distance of present commercial 
speech transmission is dcubled, trebled or more and in di- 
rect ratio to the increased output at the transmitter. 

It is claimed that it differs radically in principle of opera- 
tion, construction and in its application from the class pre- 
viously referred to, and from all previously patented re- 
peaters. 

That its operaticn and control is not effected by the 
action of the voice-caused currents as heretofore, but utilizes 
a battery or other current of far greater energy, and is 
therefore operative on longer circuits and more efficient on 
present maximum circuits, and adapted to uses not here- 
tofore possible. 

That it bears the same relation to telephony that the 
telegraph repeater does to telegraphy. 

This invention has tor its object the re-transmission or 
repetition automatically, of telephone messages from the 
terminal of one circuit into or over a second independent 
circuit, and from a second circuit to another or other cir- 
cuits, in the same manner as telegraph messages are auto- 
matically re-transmitted. 


February 4, 1911. 


The essential elements are electromagnetically operated 
telephone transmitters of special construction, and electro- 
magnetic controlling devices, the operative parts being in 
duplicate, one-half being in one cirCuit, and the other half 
in a second main line circuit or a local circuit when used as 
a relay. 

The electromagnetic transmitter is actuated by the voice- 
caused currents passing from the distant transmitting sta- 
tion over the circuit of which it is a part, and serves to 
automatically re-transmit the spoken messages into or over 
a second or other circuits that are separate and distinct from 
the circuit over which the 
mitted. 

The repeater transmitting apparatus comprises the trans- 
mitter, electromagnetically operated, a suitable transformer, 
and a local battery, normally open, that is connected in cir- 
cuit through the action of the electromagnetic controller. 


messages are primarily trans- 


The controller of the apparatus is of the telegraph relay 
form, and acts, to automatically make and break the line 
and local circuits connected to the circuit-closing devices 
of the controller. 

The controller is actuated by a current energy far greater 
than that of the voice-caused current heretofore used, such 
as a current from a proper main line battery in circuit 
therewith, or preferably by means of a local battery in 
circuit with the In this 
last described arrangement the action of the local battery 
and the controller is determined by the action of a suit- 


electromagnet of the controller. 


able relay included in the main line metallic telephone cir- 
cuit at or near the repeater, or in one side of the metallic 
circuit grounded. 

The latter 
“bridges” 


from 
With “bridged” metallic 
circuits however, it is only necessary to install a suitable 


arrangement overcomes all trouble 


on the metallic circuit. 


condenser in the bridges. 

The main line battery, for actuating the controller, when 
it is in the main line, or for actuating the main line relay, 
is included in the main line circuit at any convenient part 
thereof, as a whole, or may be sub-divided, with one portion 
at the repeater, and another portion at the distance terminal 
station or otherwise. 

The main line battery is normally open and may be closed 
manually at either of the terminal stations as and, when 
required. It may also be automatically controlled at either 
of the transmitting stations, by the act of speaking into the 
transmitter through the medium of intermediate devices 
for and upon which patents are now pending. 

The object of the controllers is to select, determine and 
control the main line and local circuits and the local bat- 
teries. The controller of one of the main lines, say the 
East line, when active or energized, serves to close the 
local battery and circuit for the East line repeater trans- 
mitter and also the West main line circuit for either send- 
ing or receiving as required, and the call apparatus. 

The controller for the West line operates similarly for 
its circuit and devices. 

No Risk of “Humming.” 

Under this arrangement and combination of circuits and 
devices, the two transmitters of the repeater cannot oper- 
ate simultaneously, and therefore “humming” or “singing” 
is absolutely prevented, and the necessity of balanced cir- 
cuits and frequent readjustment of the apparatus, as here- 
tofore required, is entirely overcome. 

The automatic repeater serves to double the distance of 
the primary or first circuit by repeating into a second cir- 
cuit, and with a repeater at the distant terminal of the 
second circuit, the message can be automatically re-trans- 
mitted into a third circuit with an auxiliary power equal 
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to or greater than that of the vocally operated transmitter 
at the first terminal, whereby, as in telegraphy, transmission 
is possible, over thousands of miles, as efficiently as now 
transmission with voice-operated 


accomplished by direct 


transmitters on circuits of 1,000 miles, more or less. 

On long toll lines composed of cable and aerial lines, 
with the automatic repeater between the cable terminal and 
the aerial portion of the main line,—thereby cutting out the 
retardation effects due to the cable forming a part of the 
toll line—distances now operated over can be doubled or 
better. 

With the repeater used as a relay at the terminal of a 
long distance circuit, the volume of tone at the receiver or 
the transmission is greatly augmented, making the barely 
commercial speech of direct transmission as distinct and as 
reliable as on telephone circuits generally. 





An Elongated Ex-Lineman. 
The Louisville Home Telephone Co. retained an 
portant personage upon its payroll during the past year 
in the shape of the elongated Hub Dawson, six feet, six 


im- 

















Randall Repeater, Used in Sioux City Long Distance Test. 


inches in height, whose unusual elevation gives him ability 
to act as a lineman and to splice a break in a cable without 
the formality of pole climbing. Now, Dawson, resigning, 
has signed a contract to catch for the Minneapolis baseball 
team in the American Association during the coming sea- 
son. 





“Telephone Talk,” a 16-page monthly published by the Brit- 
ish Columbia Telephone Co., is the latest of the company 
papers issued by various Bell subsidiaries... Volume 1, No. 1, 
appearing in January, is largely devoted to helpful, optimistic 
articles bearing upon the company’s business and organization. 





The 1911 national convention will be a good time to agi- 
tate a uniform system of accounting. Why wait for com- 
missions to tell us how ¢o run the business? It is safer to 
be prepared to advise the commissions. 
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Big Exhibit of Motor Wagons to Take Place in Chicago 
While National Convention is Being Held. 

The Chicago Automobile Show, to be held at the Coli- 
seum in that city, January 28 to February 11, will be re- 
markable for the number of delivery wagons and light 
trucks on exhibition. In fact, the second week of the show, 
which falls on the same dates as the National Telephone 
Convention (also to be held at Chicago), will be devoted 
chiefly to this type of vehicles. This will afford delegates 
and visitors to the telephone convention a long desired 
opportunity of inspecting these machines, which are rap- 
idly coming into general use in their business. 

These motor wagons have load capacities ranging from 
1,000 pounds to one ton, and vary greatly in design and 
construction, some being driven by four-cylinder, vertical, 
water-cooled engines, and others by two-cylinder, hori- 
zontal, air-cooled Planetary and _ sliding-gear, 
change-speed mechanisms are both employed. Among 
these different machines will be found much of interest to 
telephone men and _ others need of quick delivery 
service for articles of moderate weight, in comparatively 
small quantities. For instance, there will be two or more 
makes of small, general-utility wagons which can be con- 
verted, in a few minutes, from work vehicles to pleasure 
cars for two or four passengers. One of these is designed 
especially for use by telephone companies and has wagon- 
type wheels, 40 and 42 inches in diameter, fitted with nar- 
row, solid-rubber or cushion tires. It is driven by a two- 
cylinder, opposed, horizontal, gasoline engine of the air- 
cooled class, rated at 24-horsepower and hung underneath 
the body at three suspension points from the main frame. 
The body, which is of the open bed, or “democrat” type, 
is 80 inches long in the clear under the seats and is 31 
inches wide. At the front end is a “hood” which is used 
for storage or small luggage. The other of these small 
convertible wagons is of the regulation automobile type, 
having a 20-horsepower. vertical, water-cooled motor under 
a hood and fitted with « 4-inch pneumatic tires. It can be 
used for light delivery work when fitted with an open body 
or a covered top delivery body; and can be changed into a 
two-passenger “democrat wagon,” or four-passenger pleas- 
ure car. The extension sides or covered top are simply 
lifted off, and the bucket seats put into place and held by 
irons that slip into sockets provided for the purpose. This 
small wagon has a ioad capacity of 750 pounds, 112-inch 
wheel base, pressed steel frame, full elliptic springs (in the 
rear), sliding gear transmission, and power enough to take 
six people up a 10 per cent grade at 25 miles an hour. 
The attractive retail price at which it is offered and its evi- 
dent general utility for a variety of purposes will make it 
a favorite type with thousands in towns and cities of mod- 


motors. 


having 


“ 


erate size. 

Averages compiled from actual records of twenty light 
motor express and delivery wagons operating in as many 
different lines of trade in Syracuse, N. Y., for periods of 
time ranging from six to twenty-two months, show annual 
operation and maintenance costs as follows: Fuel and oil, 
$168; depreciation estimated at 20 per cent, $180; repairs 
and replacements, exclusive of tires and ignition batteries, 
but including repairs due to accidents and drivers’ care- 
lessness, $150; drivers’ wages, at $12 a week, $624; tires, 
$50; interest on investment at 5 per cent, $45. This gives 
a total cost per wagon of $1,217 a year. The machines av- 
erage 50 miles a day. Assuming that two single-horse wag- 
ons could do the work of one of the motor wagons, and 
that the cost of stabling, shoeing, drivers’ wages and other 
items averaged $22 a week, the horse service would cost 
$2,112 a year, or $895 more than the motor wagon. Syra- 
cuse is subject to very severe winter conditions and in gen- 
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eral has very poor pavements, while many streets are not 
paved at all. Hence the actual figure of $13.25 per month 
per car repairs arrived at by the records of a score of wag- 
ons in a variety of services is considered an excellent aver- 
age upon which to base estimates for maintenance repairs 
for this particular type of power vehicle. 

The smallest and least expensive of all the business motor 
vehicles will be seen in the motorcycle exhibit of the show, 
where different manufacturers will have displays. Among 
these will be found tri-car parcel carriers of 100 to 300 
pounds load capacity suitable for the quick telephone repair, 
delivery or errand service. These machines are about as 
quick as the motor delivery wagon and have the great ad- 
vantage of costing very little to operate and maintain. They 
consume not to exceed one gallon of gasoline to twenty 
miles, and do not need garage storage and care. They are 
also very economical in the matter of tires. 

All in all, it would appear that the men who come to 
the big telephone convention at Hotel LaSalle on February 
8 to 10, will find plenty to interest them in a business way 
between sessions, or after the adjournment. 





Mutual Company Rates and Expenses—Charges Covering 
Rural Line Service on a No-Profit Basis. 

The methods of the small company “not organized for 
profit,’ known as the Mutual, are a good deal of a mystery 
to the manager of the corporation operating in a big city. 
At the same time he recognizes that, although the Mutual 
company’s methods would not do for him, they really meet 
a situation existing in partially settled sections better than 
lie could cover the ground himself. The company doing a 
telephone business on a big scale, and providing the very 
finest quality of service as a matter of necessity, hardly 
knows how to do the kind of work demanded in a good deal 
of rural territory. 

One of TELEPHONY’s friends manages a Mutual telephone 
company and has sent in a few particulars. This company, 
known as the Farmers’ Telephone Exchange, does busi- 
ness within a radius of 12 miles of Colchester, Ill. Expenses 
borne out of the company’s treasury are for poles and wire 
within the city limits, incidental expenses and operating 
expenses, which comprise the salary of the manager and the 
Subscribers in town are charged $6 per year 
for service and furnish their own telephones. For the last 
year the expenses of the company were $2,100, and part of 
this expense was for the purchase of 775 feet of 100 pr. 
cables and two carloads of poles. 

When a farmers’ Mutual company is purchasing 100 pr. 
cable it means that it is gradually working along toward 
tiie period when it must conduct its affairs as a regular cor- 
poration, and see its expenses per telephone increase. But 
just now this organization is giving its members the service 
they want at an actual cash outlay for running expenses so 
low that it is figuring an assessment of $2.50 per share will 
be sufficient for 1911, and Manager Hubert M. Sumpter 
says, “This will leave a few dollars in the treasury at the 
end of the year.” 

TELEPHONY hopes that Mr. Sumpter is representative of 
the general feeling of its subscribers among the Mutual 
companies when he says, “I am well pleased with TELEPH- 
ony.” os 
Cape Girardeau Telephone Co. Installs New Equipment. 

The Cape Girardeau Bell Telephone Co., of Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo., has just completed the installation of new 
equipment which will enable it to better serve its sub- 
scribers. The equipment installed is of the latest com- 
mon battery type manufactured by the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., of Chicago. The new switchboard 
has an ultimate capacity of 3,000 lines. 





The Orr Reinforcement to Prolong Telephone Pole Life 


Device to Be Applied to Poles Partially Decayed at Ground Line—Description of Application, Which May Be 
Made by Unskilled Labor at Small Cost—Tests Show That Treated Poles Resume Original 
Strength and Withstand Severe Efficiency Tests 


Thousands of telephone poles at this time are in a condi- 
tion where they are steadily approaching the need of rein- 
forcement. Replacement is being deferred on account of 
the expense, and yet every month’s delay involves a risk 
of their total loss in a sleet storm or high wind. Any device 
which can be economically applied to increase their life 
will immediately find a large field of usefulness. 

The Pittsburg Reinforcing Pole Co., has developed a 
teinforcing device and method of application which will 
practically double the life of the average poles facing the 
need of replacement on account of decay at the ground 
line. The economy of this reinforcement is made evident 
when one considers that a new 35 foot pole, erected, costs in 
some localities about $15. Renewal of such a pole costs 
$20. or more, and the annual charges on that renewed pole 
work out at about $2.50 per year, possibly higher. Rein- 
forcement of the type placed on the market by the Pitts- 
burg company can be applied to a pole of this size at a 
cost of about $3.50. This means that on the basis of the 
annual charges above mentioned the reinforcement would 
be paid for in about one and one half years, and the sav- 
ing during the balance of the added life of the pole, that 
is about 8 years, would be pure profit, or “strictly velvet.” 

As compared with a replacement, the reinforcing of the 
pole possesses the great advantage of accomplishing the 
desired result without the expense of changing wires, cross- 
arms etc., and without the interruption of service which a 
replacement may cause. 

The proposition of the Pittsburg company does not apply 
at all to new poles, and has no relation to ordinary methods 
of increasing the life of the pole by the use of a preserva- 
tive paint, or liquid application of any kind. It is strictly 
a mechanical process for increasing the life of poles which 
have been set for some time, and have already been dam- 
aged by decay. Its object is to enable full value to be ob- 
tained from the upper, sound part of the pole by re-supply- 
ing the strength which decay has taken away from the 
poles at the ground line. 

The Orr reinforcement is simple and inexpensive. Its 
nature is apparent from an examination of the illustrations. 
For its application only unskilled labor is necessary. Where 
a weakened pole is to be reinforced the earth is first re- 
moved from around the pole, and the decayed wood scraped 
off. A system of steel rods is then applied, according to 
specifications furnished by the company, the number de- 
pending upon the size of the pole and the demands placed 
upon it by the load. The lower ends of these rods are 
driven into the solid wood at the butt, and the upper ends 
embedded in the sound wood above at a height of from 
14 to 36 inches above ground the vertical section rising 
about two inches from the pole. The rods are then en- 
closed in a jacket of concrete, reinforced with expanded 
This jacket, above ground, takes the form of a tap- 
three thick, making a 


metal. 
ering collar from 
very sightly appearance. 

This reinforcement restores the original strength at the 
butt, and enables the sound upper part to be continued in 
service for many years. 

The first cost question is a main item in the consideration 
of this subject. It is a question of economy. At the same 
time it should not be looked at solely on a short term 


two to inches 


basis. Everyone admits that the supply of pole timber is 
being used faster than nature produces it. 
long the life of our present poles, that is those now set 


and in use, say some 8 to 15 years beyond that which would 


If we can pro- 


be obtained if ground line decay were allowed to proceed, 
and the poles were replaced at the time they were no longer 
in condition to hold a load with a reasonable factor of 
safety, we could count not only upon a present saving of the 
poles actually in use, but would secure lower prices for 
future new construction due to expansion. Although this is 
rather an intangible matter, it is none the less a real con- 
sideration in favor of pole reinforcement. 

The Orr system proves in on the basis of the saving act- 


ually effected in the form of increased life for present poles 














Pole Pulled Over—Reinforcement Unbroken. 


attained at small cost. Sample figures for a 35 foot pole 
were given at the commencement of this article. 
pany has issued a table for all sized poles from 30 to 75 
feet, figured out on a practical basis covering cost of all 
material and royalty upon the invention. This shows an 
average cost of reinforcement excluding labor for a 30 foot 
pole of $1.33; and the enormous saving in reinforcing the 


big sticks, such as a 75 foot pole, which can be reinforced 


The com- 


for $6.22, is readily apparent. 

When the comparative low cost of the Orr system is un- 
derstood, the next question which arises is as to its effec- 
tiveness. That is, does it provide the necessary strength 
to restore a pole which has been very badly decayed at the 
ground line to the same efficiency for supporting a load, 
and sleet and wind stresses, as it had when it was set 
as a new pole? It is a matter of common knowledge that 
a large majority of poles which are replaced, are good for 
a much longer useful life above the ground line, so the 
question simmers down to whether the reinforcement at 
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the ground line is sufficient, when provided according to 
the Pittsburg company’s specifications. 

An ample series of tests has been made by the company 
These tests were 
scientifically conducted, and the report sets forth the results 


and is fully covered in a published report. 
in great detail. In every case where the pole was tested 
to the point of failure it was found that the reinforcement 
demonstrated its ability to hold all the stress which a new 
pole would carry at the ground line, and more. This pam- 
phlet is exceedingly interesting on account of its general 
bearing on the subject of pole strengths, and as it is sent 
wide 
not 


out by the company without charge should have a 
distribution, as it is valuable even to those who are 
contemplating the reinforcement of their poles at present. 

The fact that this system was developed by a practical 
man in charge of a big electrical distributing system is suffi- 
cient proof that it is not a mere device put on the market 
to catch people’s money. It was only put on the market 
after it had proven so effective in the plant of the big Alle- 
gheny County Light Co., in Pittsburg, that it occurred to 





Ready to Apply Concrete. 


those responsible for its development that it would be the 
means of saving a tremendous amount of money to pole 
using companies throughout the country. 

Mr. R. S. Orr, general superintendent of the Allegheny 
County Light Co., is responsible for its development, and 
reinforcement 
which have been purchased by the Pittsburg Reinforcing 
Pole Co. Mr. Orr is connected with this company as pres- 
ident, and it has the benefit of his wide experience in the 
handling of wire plant problems. Other officers are, Wm. 
A. Donkin, vice president; F. W. McCarthy, secretary, and 
J. W. Murray, treasurer. 

The company is fortunate also in having as sales manager, 
Mr. W. A. McCombs, who is an enthusiast upon the sub- 


obtained several patents on the process, 


ject of attaining the greatest ultimate economy in the han- 
dling of wire distribution plants. Mr. McCombs 
inexhaustible fund of information on the pole proposition, 


has an 


and can discuss the problem thoroughly either from the 
standpoint of the engineer or the business end. Any com- 
pany which takes up the proposition with him for the pur- 
pose of acquiring further information can be sure of ob- 
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taining the facts desired, presented in a clear and practical 
Mr. McCombs will be present at the convention of 


way. 
the National Independent Telephone Association in Chi- 
cago next week, and this will be the first opportunity for 
any large number of telephone men to meet him and be- 
come familiar with the reinforcing proposition. 





Unfortunate Result of Keeping Telephone Doors of Mer- 
cantile Establishment Closed. 

An Old Customer of a retail store called up the manager 
on the telephone and inquired why his front door had been 
locked during the morning, says System. The manager was 
frankly puzzled; his doors had been open, as always, at 
eight o’clock sharp. , 

“On the contrary,” insisted the Old Customer, “I tried 
nine times during the forenoon to enter your place of busi- 
ness, and on each occasion the doors were closed against 
me.” 

“Nine times,” pursued the Old Customer, “I attempted 
to enter your store and place an order with one of your 


’ 


salesmen, and each time I was informed that your wires 
were ‘busy.’ No, I did not try to enter your store 
by the street doors; I tried to enter by means of the tele- 
phone wires. Finally I had to place my order with another 
firm. Would it not be possible to keep all of your doors 
open to customers at ali times?” 





North Idaho Company Advertises its Own Business and 
Other People’s in Directory. 

The December directory of the North Idaho Telephone 
Co., operating in the Coeur d’Alene district, with headquar- 
ters at Wallace, shows a substantial increase in subscribers. 
The directory is well supplied with advertisements appear- 
ing at the top and foot of each page. 

Advertising its own service in this manner the following 
“Did you ever stop to consider 
Coeur d’Alene 
field, and what 


interesting notes are run: 


what the telephone service in the was 


North 
paid for the service? 
“A North Idaho Handmicro telephone installed at your 


before the Idaho entered the you 


bedside enables you to answer night calls without getting 
out of the covers. 

“Nothing meets the requirements of a progressive pub- 
lic like a reliable and unlimited telephone service. We 
furnish both and are the pioneers of fair rates.” 





Independent Companies Gaining a Strong Hold in 
Ontario. 

Ontario, Canada, is giving hearty support to Independent 
telephony, and with good service and proper management the 
movement is sure to grow even more rapidly in the future 
than it has in the past. There are now 500 locally owned 
telephone companies reported operating in that province, all 
banded together into an association to better serve the in- 
terests of all the subscribers of each company. It is claimed 
that over two-thirds of the telephones in use in the territory 
between Brantford and Port Dover, Delhi and Cayuga, are 
owned and operated by Independert telephone companies. 





Northern Telephone Co. Issues Monthly Bulletin. 

The first issue of the Telephone Monthly, to be issued regu- 
larly for the benefit of the subscribers of the Northern 
Telephone Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt., has been received in 
TELEPHONY’s offices. The company will issue this booklet 
to bring it into closer touch with its subscribers. The di- 


rectory of the company’s subscribers will be printed quar- 
terly, appearing in the January, April, July and October 
numbers. 








H. L. Doherty Favors Gary Rate Plan 


Fixed Minimum Charge to Take Care of Capital Account and Added Message Fee Stated to be Correct 
Method of Obtaining Compensation for Service—Prominent Public Utility Managers and 
Financiers Strongly Recommend the Plan as Now Used in Australia. 


Although not directly interested in telephone properties 
Mr. Henry L. Doherty is a man whose views as to rates 
and methods of charging for public services utility corpor- 
ations’ are entitled to mose respectful consideration. He 
has won his way to the top in two fields of public service 
industry—the electric light business and the gas business. 
He is famous as an organizer, an operating man, and a 
financier, and is known not only as one who studies, but 
one who reaps commercial benefit from the application of 
his own advanced ideas in the development of methods of 
charging, and of promoting satisfactory relations between 
his companies and the public. For this reason, the fact 
that Mr. Doherty comes out openly as an advocate of the 
telephone rate plan originally proposed and publicly ad- 
vocated by Mr. Theodore Gary, head of the Gary system. 
is an event of greatest importance in the telephone indus- 
try. Mr. Doherty's remarks made in the course 
of an address at the convention of the National Commer- 
cial Gas Association, Boston, Mass., Dec. 6 to 13, 1910. 

Rate Reforins Held Back by Old School Financiers. 

Following is his statement on this matter in full: 

The old school of electrical men held back rate reforms, 


were 


through lack of knowledge of real costs, by inattention, or 
by opposition—often expressed in the form of ridicule. In 
every class of business, however, new men are constantly 
the new recruit has fewer preju- 
where he 
electrical 


coming to the front, and 
dices than the man has reached the point 
he has to The 
possessed many keen and unprejudiced 


who 


believes nothing more learn. 


men 
other line 


business 
its old-timers—perhaps more than any 
Through the tolerance of these men and the 


amongst 
business. 
work of 
this imporant problem, with the result that many electrical 


un- 


of 


the new recruits consideration has been accorded 


men readily distinguish between profitable and 


protitable business, have broken away from conventional 


can 


and erroneous ideas which originally prevailed, and, in most 
instances, are not only able to distinguish between profit- 
able and unprofitable business but are able to determine the 
cecree of profitableness of each class of business that can 
be secured. This does not mean that the electrical man has 
no work to do on this problem, or that the science has 
become perfected and needs only to be propagated. The 
science is still undoubtedly far from perfect and propaga- 
tion has probably not as yet covered more than ten per 
cent of the men engaged in the business. It 
probable that the matter of rates and costs has now as- 
sumed an importance in the electrical business which will 
insure not only the development of the science but the gen- 


is, however, 


eral propagation of the teachings of this science. 
Progress of Measured Rate Plan. 

In the early days of the telephone, 1t was customary to 
charge so much per instrument regardless of the number of 
calls that were made ar. To a great extent this 
method has been abandoned—and I refer to the telephone 


per y 


simply because this branch of service offers an excellent 
example of the cost of service to the company, the value of 
service to the consumer and how inequable charges will 
curtail the of done and the com- 
munity to pay more for service as a whole than would be 
the case if a rational system of charging was used. 
Sometimes examples exaggerated beyond the normal 
conditions offer excellent means for explanation. Let us 


volume business cause 


14 


even, 


~ 


/ 


assume that in a certain. city telephone service is fur- 
nished at $40.00 per instrument per year, and two men have 
adjoining offices in the same building. One uses his tele- 
phone only for emergency use while the other uses his 
telephone at about a normal rate. “A” uses his telephone, 
we will say, once a year, while “B” averages 2,000 calls a 
year. This means that A is paying $40.00 per call for his 
service (if figured on a call basis) while B is paying but 
It is very apparent that it costs the 
telephone company more to take care of B’s needs than to 


take care of A’s needs; and from the standpoint of equity 


two cents per call. 


they should charge B 


1 am unfamiliar with telephone practice, but | 


more and A less. 

would 
not be surprised if some instruments are used as much as 
30,000 calls per year while some are used as little as 100 
calls per year. This would be a ratio as 1 is to 300. 
my example | have taken a ratio as 1 is to 2,000. 
Errors of Present Flat Rate Scheme. 
example I have taken, it would seem apparent 
consumer like A can pay $40.00, then a 
as B could afford to pay more than $40.00, and 
therefore the company is not receiving all that B would be 
willing to pay—disregarding the matter of equity. It is also 
apparent that if the company can afford to supply B at a 
rate of $40.00, then it can afford to supply A at less than 
$40.00; and if consumers of the class of A were given an 
opportunity to have telephone service at less than $40.00 
presumably more of them would have telephone service, and 
So, by 
basing its charges on “so much per instrument,” it is ap- 
parent that the company is charging some consumers more 


In 


From the 
that if any 
sumer such 


con- 


the company would do a larger volume of business. 


than the service is worth and other consumers less than the 
service is worth, is not getting all from scme consumers 
that these consumers would be willing to pay, and is also 
asking a price which is too high and beyond its needs to 
cover the cost from certain classes who might become 
consumers. 

Rates Must be Figured on all Branches of Service. 

A system of charging which permits any business to be 
carried at less than the cost to the company and prevents 
the acquisition of business which might be had on a 
profitable basis, means that the community pays more on 
a whole for service than would be required under a rational 
system of charging. 

The modern tendency, I believe, in telephone service -is 
more the the number calls 


made—which conforms almost exactly with our method of 


towards basing service on of 


selling gas at so much per thousand cubic feet. Now, keep- 
ing the first example in mind, we will assume that the tele- 
phone company concludes to change its method of charg- 
ing from an instrument basis to a call basis, and it finds 
that it will be necessary to have about four cents per cal! 
to get the same revenue. The company has now established 
a condition where A, instead of paying $40.00 per year, pays 
turn the 
It is now apparent that 


four cents per year; and has in raised cost of 
service to B from $40.00 to $80.00. 
A is paying too little and B is paying too much; and the 
to the fact that the company 
on one branch of the service 


of the service that contribute 


inequity in each case is due 
has based its charge simply 
instead of upon all branches 
to the cost. 

If we carry the example further, and assume that the 
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charges are changed from an instrument basis to a call 
basis, we will probably find that a class of consumers such 
as B will limit their calls as much as possible, and every 
call they save, saves the consumer four cents but does not 
save the telephone company more than one cent. 

This is one example of how inequity of charging tends to 
discourage development of business, or tends to curtail 
business; and from this it can be shown how an equitable 
system of charging tends to develop business and tends to 
give the community the maximum service for the least cost, 
assuming in all instances that the telephone company re- 
ceives a fair and the same return under each system of 
charging over and above their operating expenses as a re- 
turn on the capital invested. 

There are probably many factors that contribute to cost 
of telephone service, but considering only two, namely, the 
furnishing of the instrument and its conductors as one 
element and giving service at the central office as the other 
element, the equitable method of charging would be to have 
an instrument charge of, say, $20.00 per year plus a charge 
of two cents per call. Under this method of charging, and 
at these specific figures, A would pay $20.02 while B would 
pay $60.00. In each case the telephone company would re- 
ceive for these two instruments and their service approxi- 
mately $80.00 per year. As B not only requires the instru- 
ment but also requires 2,000 calls per year he probably 
would be perfectly willing to pay $60.00; while an enormous 
amount of business on this more rational method of charg- 
ing could be secured from the class represented by A, who 
would not feel able to pay $40.00 per year. 
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Pennsylvania Company Adapts Story from “Telephony’ 
and Gets Out Some Effective Advertising. 


Mr. A. I. Loop, manager of the North East Independent 
Telephone Co., of North East, Pa., has sent TELEPHONY 
a copy of a circular which he issued just before the Christ- 


mas buying season was on. This circular, which is here 





CHRISTMAS WEEK 1910 


A First Aid to Holiday Trade 











About the time “Holiday Trade” began last year a progressive, small 
town merchant laid tn an excellent stock of perfumery and toilet articles 

fle then appointed an assistant as special telyphone clerk, who called 
up the home of every telephone subscriber on his local exchange and informed 
the mistress of the house that the finest stock of this discription he had ever 
carried was on display, inviting her to come in and inspect the gvods 

The request to call was made in so pleasant a manner that no offense 
could be or was taKen, and the response was gratifying 

Not only was that particular stocK disposed of, but the buyers, once 
in the store, indulged their taste along other lines 

The steady stream of North East money now pouring out into Erie and 
elsew here should be in great part diverted to stores here at home 

You must have some special line as good, or better, and as cheap, or 

neaper. than the seme is offered tn Erte. So why not get the money ? 

Our service offers you 4 very effective way of getting your goods be 
fore the night people 

The object of advertising is to attract attention of possible buyers Its 
value depends upon how wellamis is done 

How well it is done in this case depends on the use you make of the 


service 


North East Independent Telephone Co. 











Holiday Circular Adapted from Telephony. 


reproduced, was sent to every merchant who was a sub- 
scriber to the service of the company. No definite informa- 
tion has been gathered as to the extent to which the sug- 
gestion was adopted nor as to the increase in sales which 
may have resulted, but it is safe to assume that the use of 
the telephone was largely increased by the plan. 

The idea was suggested to Mr. Loop by a brief article 
which appeared a short time before in this paper. In work- 
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ing it out he not only offered a valuable suggestion to his 
merchant subscribers, but managed to insert a robust word 
or two in favor of the service of his company. 





Newspaper Display Advertising by Clinton, Iowa, Com- 
pany Makes Effective bid for Business. 

The Tri-City (Independent) Telephone Co., of Clinton, 
lowa, believes in judicious newspaper display advertising to 
increase its business. In a recent issue of the Clinton Leader 
the company placed an advertisement three columns wide and 
the full depth of the page calling attention to the excellence 
of its service, and giving prominent place to the names of 
the company’s stockholders. 

“The Tri-City Telephone Co.” says the advertisement, in 
part, “represented by the undersigned resident stockholders of 
Clinton, Lyons and Fulton, wishes to thank each and every 
one of its patrons for the loyalty and support accorded dur- 
ing the past year; each one of you has been instrumental in 
making a home institution, a local institution, strong and 
prosperous and each has enabled such institution to furnish 
Clinton, Lyons and Fulton homes and business places with the 
best telephone service the human mind has yet devised. 

“It is the desire of each of the undersigned stockholders 
that this excellent service shall be in every home in Clin- 
ton, Lyons and Fulton; to that end a thorough and sys- 
tematic canvass will be made the coming year. Do not 
wait for our representatives to reach you, but go to any 
one of the undersigned stockholders and give your order 
for the installation of a Tri-City telephone, an automatic 
telephone; join your efforts with those who are seeking to 
make Clinton, Lyons and Fulton a greater city by sup- 
porting her local institutions; be loyal to those who desire 
to give you the best the world affords; to those whose 
prosperity means your prosperity.” 





Man Square in Opposing Corporations Will Be Square in 
Acting for Them, Says Roosevelt. 

“The corporation is entitled to its rights,” said Theodore 
Roosevelt recently. “One of the things I want to say to you 
is, you never will have real honesty shown to you by a public 
servant unless you insist that that public servant is honest 
toward every one else. You never find a man who is honest 
to one man and crooked to another—either he is straight or 
he isn’t. 

“You wish to see that your public servants do justice to the 
corporation, because if you find a man who will do an injus- 
tice to a corporation, thinking that he will get your votes by 
doing so, you can bet your bedrock dollar that exactly as he 
has done crookedly against the corporation, when he thought 
it. was to his interest, he will work crookedly for the corpora- 
tion when he thinks it is to his interest. You can trust the 
man to be straight for the people against the corporation only 
when you can trust him to do justice to the corporation itself.” 





Exhibits Wayside Service at Automobile Show. 

At the Automobile Show at Detroit the Home Independent 
Company has on exhibit its wayside telephone service, which 
is of particular interest to owners and drivers of cars. Since 
April 1, when the service inaugurated in Detroit, 511 
stations have been placed and 2,300 of the pocket instruments 


was 


have been rented. 





Montana Independent Shows Growth in Butte. 

The Montana Independent Telephone Co., of Butte, Mont., 
is just issuing a new directory containing 6,835 names. This 
is an increase of more than 1,000 since the last one was dis- 
tributed. Over 150 telephones were installed during Decem- 
ber alone. 


Queries on Theory and Practice 


How to Test Ringer Magnets. 


I have a few 1,600 ohm ringer movements that ring 
weakly. I think that the magnets are weak. How do 
you test them? They hold two 20-penny nails. 

How can they be re-magnetized? If not desirable 
to re-magnetize, where can I buy new magnets? 

In some of the ringer coils the wire is wound smooth- 
ly like a spool of thread and in others not. Does that 
make any difference? 

About how many feet of wire is there on a 1,600 
ohm coil? If lightning gets into a coil and it is re- 
wound with a splice in three places, will it make a dif- 
ference in the ringing? All I have to test coils with 
is a hand generator. 

Your magnet seems to be too weak. The supporting 
power of any permanent magnet depends on the nature of 
the iron supported and the shape of the magnet pole. 
However. a good magnet for a ringer movement should 
support about 5 or 6 ounces when placed as in diagram A. 
Since the return magnetic circuit is through air, you must 
not let any iron come in the field between the load and the 
magnet, or it will give you false results. For instance, by 
putting a large spike in the position shown in diagram 
B, a magnet which supported 5% ounces was made to 
hold up 6% ounces. 

The best way to remagnetize the steel magnet is by ap- 
plying it across the poles of a powerful electromagnet. 
Usually it requires a special magnet to do this, for in the 
ordinary dynamo or motor the pole pieces are not so ar- 
ranged as to permit it. It is better to buy new magnets. 
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FIG A Fig. B 











Testing Ringer Magnet—Effect of Closed Circuit. 


Write to the maker of the bells. If this is not possible, 
send a sample to any telephone manufacturer, who will 
advise you if he has anything which will fit your move- 
ments. 

With black enameled magnet wire it makes little differ- 
ence whether the winding is smooth or rough. With silk, 
the rough winding sometimes causes short circuits where 
the turns lie across each other. These short circuited 
turns act like the secondary of a transformer and weaken 
the ringer. | 

The length of wire in a 1,600 ohm ringer coil varies 
with different manufacturers, but 2,400 feet of No. 35 B. & 
S. gauge for a single coil, or 4,800 feet for the complete 
ringer, is not far out of the way for enameled wire. 

If the splicing is correctly done and properly insulated 
it will make no appreciable difference in the performance 
of the bell. 





—* 


Operating Telephones on Telegraph Line. 


We are operating a telegraph line about 60 miles in 
length, and with 10 instruments on the line. Would 
it be possible to composite this line, putting a tele- 
phone at each end of the line by cutting in the neces- 
sary coils and condensers and using the ordinary mag- 


neto generator for signaling without changing the 
circuit at the other telegraph stations where no tele- 
phone was installed? About what would be the cost 
of the necessary equipment? Would this __ in- 
terfere seriously with the service on a grounded tele- 
phone line which is on the same poles as the telegraph 
line? 

It will be impossible to composite a telegraph line 60 
miles long with 10 instruments on it without making 
changes at the intermediate telegraph stations. Each 
must be shunted by a % m. f. condenser and 1,000 to 1,200 
ohms non-inductive resistance. Magneto generator sig- 
naling will not do, as it will chatter the telegraph relays. 
The howler system is more reliable. 

The condensers must be specially made to stand at 
least 1,000 volts owing to their exposure on the telegraph 
line. The coils must be well designed and made, to have 
low resistance and high inductance. It is doubtful if you 


can secure satisfactory talking through so many tele- 
graph stations and over so long a line. The cost of 
special equipment will be about $75, not including the 


talking set at each end. You would have cross-talk with 
the grounded telephone line which is on the same poles 
but if this other line is not bothered by the telegraph 
noise it is not likely that the addition of the telephone as 
planned would make it very much worse. 





How to Improve Transmission in Series Party Line. 


Please tell me methods of overcoming the inter- 
ference with transmission over series party lines caused 
by placing a number of series ringers in the circuit. 

Someone suggests placing a condenser across the 
ringer coils, while another suggests wrapping some 
thin metal, such as tinfoil, around the outside of each 
ringer coil. Would the latter have any effect? In the 
former, what should be the capacity of the condenser? 
Is there any other method? 

The best method is the use of a condenser in shunt with 
each series bell. A 2 m. f. condenser will do very well, 
as it has a calculated resistance of 4,800 ohms to ringing 
current but only about 100 ohms to talking current. 

The wrapping of tinfoil around the outside of each ringer 
coil is intended to reduce the impedance of the coils by 
providing a short circuited winding of low resistance. It 
will help matters, but not as much as the use of the con- 
denser. 


Hot Water and an Old Chisel Will Clean Gravity Jars. 

Can you give me any information as to what will remove 

vitriol which has become cemented to the bottom of jars? 
Blue vitriol, known as bluestone or copper sulphate, used 
in gravity cells, often settles to the bottom of the jar and 
forms a hard mass, which is sometimes difficult to remove. 
It is not “cemented” there in the true meaning of the word. 
The solution found in the bottom layers of water surrounding 
the lumps of sulphates becomes “saturated”; that is, the water 
has all the sulphate which it will hold. If the temperature 
falls, some of the sulphate crystallizes out of the solution and 
fills the spaces between the lumps, forming a solid mass. Min- 
gled with this is often the scale which falls from the zinc 
crowfoot above, though this does not occur in cells which 





receive proper attention. 

Copper sulphate is soluble in pure water, hence all you 
need is to fill the jar with warm water, use an old chisel or 
other sharp-pointed instrument and work it down into the 
mass. Do not be in too much of a hurry. We have never 
yet seen a jar which would not yield to warm water and an 
old chisel or screwdriver. 
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From the Patent Office 


By Max W. Zabel 


WIRE CONNECTOR. 
A. Freier, Boston, Mass., Patent 980, 770, Jan. 
to Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 
A wire connector comprises the tube a of the normal length 
b are placed. When 


3, 1911, assigned 
Massachusetts. 


into which the two ends of the wire b, 

















a portion of the tube a com- 
as indicated at a’, so that 


the tube and wires are twisted, 
pletely encircles each conductor b, 
there is uniformity of contact, it is claimed. 
PARTY LINE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 

A. Anderson, Salina, Kan., patent 980,857, Jan. 3, 1911, as- 

signed to Anderson Elec. & Mfg. Co. of Wichita, Kan. 

The lockout party line system disclosed herein contem- 
plates a calling device which supplies impulses of opposite 
polarity to the line circuit so that the step-up device is 
moved by these alternating impulses and is not under the 
control of a spring. The impulses in one direction step up 
the device and the impulses of reverse direction return it to 
normal in preparation for making a second step. The re- 
turn impulse when made in connection with an additional 
impulse serves finally to release the apparatus and restore 
it to normal. 


LOADED PHANTOM CIRCUIT. 
G. A. Campbell, Brooklyn, N. Y., and T. Shaw, Hackensack, 
N. J., Patent 980,921, Jan. 10, 1911, assigned to Ameri- 


can Telephone & Tel. Co., New York. 
In the system of this patent it is designed not only 
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pose a phantom circuit on two loaded physical telephone cir- 
phantom Referring 
981,015, illustrated herewith, 





cuits, but in addition to load the circuit. 
to the illustration of patent No. 
the windings of this present system can be readily traced out. 


TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 


C. Adams-Randall, New York, N. Y., patent 980,042, Dec. 
27, 1910. 

A telephone transmitter for common battery purposes, 

and adapted for use with high voltages, includes a dia- 


phragm and a plurality of independent variable resistances, 
or electrodes carried thereby and insulated therefrom. A 
corresponding plurality of independent co-operating elec- 
trodes insulated from one another and from the diaphragm 
variable resistances or electrodes 
Means are provided for con- 


engage the independent 
carried by the diaphragm. 


necting in series, in whole or in part, the resistances or 
electrodes carried by the diaphragm and the independent 
co-operating electrodes engaging therewith, whereby the 
internal resistances of the transmitter may be varied as 
seems to be required. 


PHANTOMED LOADED CIRCUIT. 

T. Shaw, Hackensack, N. J., Patent 981,015, Jan. 10, 1911, 

assigned to American Telephone & Tel. Co., New York. 

The system disclosed in this patent is designed to provide 
an unloaded phantom circuit which may be used 
ioaded circuits. The loading may be by the well known Pupin 
coils. The phantom system is connected to the physical cir- 
cuits through the usual repeating coils C. The windings of 
the loading coils, D, however, are such that the conductor L 
has a winding 12 over the core section 10 and a serial wind- 
ing 12® over the care section 10%. The line conductor L* 
has the opposite windings 13 and 13%. To equalize the in- 


over two 
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ductance, windings 12 and 13 are close to the core and wind- 
ings 12% and 13 surround the windings 13 and 12. It is 
claimed this perfectly balances the system so that there is 
no cross-talk at the coils and so that the loading coils do 
not dissipate the talking currents of the phantom circuit. 
is unloaded. 




















The phantom circuit, however, 


CABLE BOX. 

N. E. Norstrom, Chicago, Ill, Patent 980,885, Jan. 3, 1911, 
assigned to the Anderson Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 

The cable box disclosed herein has the ordinary cross- 


connecting terminals, and has a grounded carbon plate for 
lightning arrestor purposes, which is mounted on a spring, so 
that it will vibrate adjacent to all of the terminals 


of the lines, A magnet is 


normally 
tending thereby to be self-cleaning. 
energized when a discharge takes place, to more violently agi- 
tate the ground plate to increase its self-cleaning tendency. 
ELECTRIC SOLDERING IRON. 
A. H. Waage and C. P, Waage, Chicago, IIl., patent 979,904, 
Dec. 27, 1910. 

The electric soldering iron of this invention is designed 
to provide a simple tool in which the heating element is 
interchangeable and is held in place without being subjected 
to any strain. This heating element or cartridge comprises 
a heat conducting core circumferentially 
\ coil surrounds the core but leaves 
core The 
are so arranged as to lie around the said groove and are 
The coil has an exten- 
of turns of relatively thin sheet 
series of turns of relatively thin 
which imbeds the terminal wires 


grooved near one 


end. a portion of the 


projecting at the opposite end terminal wires 
secured by traversely wound wires. 


sion formed of a series 
insulating formed of a 
sheet insulating material 


therein. 

















From F actory 


New Installation and Capacity Testing Set. 
There has been recently put upon the market by Thomp- 
Philadelphia, a new type 
This set differs rad- 


son-Levering Co., 244 Arch street, 
of insulation and capacity testing set. 
orthodox sets of this kind, inas- 
the 


ically from the old style 


much as it is composed of but three units, galvano- 


meter, the test box and the tripod 














Insulation and Capacity Outfit Set Up for Field Use. 


The galvanometer is of the high sensibility suspension 
type, with any sensibility up to 1,600 megohms, and any 
coil resistance from 30 to 3,000 ohms. 

The magnet is of a special high-grade magnet steel, care- 
fully aged and hardened, and. is permanent and _ strong. 
The instrument is so designed that it gives a deflection 
proportional to the current throughout the entire scale. 

The galvanometer system in its entirety is visible through 
the 
lower suspensions, 


a removable glass window, facilitating balancing of 


coil, and ease of replacing the upper or 
when required. During transit the coil is clamped and is 
held securely, so that it will withstand the most severe 
It is 
arranged that when it is set up it can be instantly released 


handling without any damage to the suspension. so 
and ready for use at a moment's notice. 

The telescope and scale are insulated from the magnet 
and are supplied with a leveling screw to give the exact 
adjustment easily and readily. 

The telescope lens consists of an acromatic 
objective lens and acromatic Ramsden eye-piece. The ob- 
jective is especially corrected for flatness of field, and the 
eye-piece consists of two lenses, acromatic eye and single 
field, which combination gives the highest results obtain- 
able. 

The scale is a reproduction of a standard 


scale, and is well lighted and easily read. 


system 


millimeter 


and Salesroom 
Conventions: Nebraska, Lincoln, March 8, 9; National Convention, Chicago, Feb. 8, 9, 10 


The test box, which is a decidedly new feature of this 
apparatus, has the standard condenser, the standard 100,000 
ohms and the Ayrton shunt, complete in one case, thus 
doing away with the separate units, which are a source of 
the connections 
It 
unnecessary to use any connections between the different 
test 
the only leads from the test box are the galvanometer leads, 


much annoyance, and complicated cord 


and master switch, which go with the old style set. is 


units, as these are permanently wired in the box. and 


the cable leads and the battery leads. This test box is of 
oak, highly polished, and has a hard rubber top, with high 
insulation pillars, upon which are mounted the individual 


units. It is supplied with removable legs, of round pol- 
ished rod, 8 in. long, to insulate it from earth when in use. 

The two switches are the main test switch, with studs 
marked “cable,” .1 megohm and .1 M. F., and the shunt 
switch, with the values of 1, .1, .01, .001, 0. The standard 
1 megohm is wound with the best grade of manganin wire, 
and is accurate to 1/25 of 1 per cent. The .1 M. F. stand- 


ard mica condenser is used in place of the old style .3 
M. F., as it is easier for the engineer to figure and does not 
give the excessive “kick” which is the result of using the .3. 
This standard condenser is accurate to 14 of 1 per cent. 

The Ayrton shunt coils are wound with the best grade 
of manganin wire and accurate to 1/25 of 1 per cent. 

The insulation and capacity key is situated on the left 
side of the special short circuit key, and is in convenient 
position to be operated by the index finger of the tester. 
This key makes contact on pure silver points, which are 
of ample size and carefully ground, and has a charge, in- 
sulate and discharge point. 

The insulation and capacity switch consist of a single 
pole double throw, finger type, actuated rocker switch, with 
knife-blade spring contacts. 

The special short circuit key is constructed so that the 
and the left 

This spring is so 


right end has a knife-blade contact, end a 


spring contact, made on silver points. 
arranged that the operator, pressing the left side, automati- 





Test Box of Insulation and Capacity Outfit. 


cally releases the right end contact and completes the cir- 
cuit on the left hand side; thus the tester has the advantage 
of having on the right hand-a permanent short circuit when 
desired. 
quired, the left hand side is used, so that it can be tapped, 
and the short circuit tapping of the galvanometer may be 
made momentarily at the desire of the engineer. 

The cable posts are large and substantial and have a 


When simply a momentary short circuit is re- 
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switch attached, so that the cable can be quickly short cir- 
cuited by closing this switch across the posts. 

The binding posts are all of the knurled head clamp type 
and are very heavy and substantial. 

The insulation throughout the entire set is very high, of 
the corrugated pillar form, which can’ be seen from the 
illustrations accompanying this article, and continues 
through and to an equal distance below the under side of 
the rubber plate. 

The entire set, consisting of the two units, galvanometer 
and test box, is in an oak case, which is provided with a 
heavy carrying strap, and is of convenient form to be car- 
ried in one hand, allowing the tester to carry the tripod 
in the other. The height of the box is such that when the 
galvanometer is set on the tripod and adjusted for field 
work the test-man, sitting on the case, finds the different 
units in proportion, so that he may make his tests con- 
veniently and rapidly. 

The finish of the woodwork is highly polished oak and 
the containing case is of the same material, built substan- 
tially and strong. It is so arranged that it will contain 
the galvanometer with telescope and scale, the test box, 
the necessary cord connections and the rubber feet of test 





Outfit Packed for Transportation. 


box, and is fitted with lock and arranged with a heavy 
leather carrying strap. The metal work is highly polished 
brass, gold lacquered. / 

This outfit will be on exhibition in Room 1746, La Salle 
Hotel, during the National Independent Telephone conven- 
tion. 

A New Motor-Driven Lock-Out Selector. 

The Anderson Electric & Mfg. Co., of Chicago, announces 
the conclusion of efforts extending over a period of severai 
years, to place the party line lock-out system within the range 
of the large central energy systems and, therefore, at the dis- 
posal of practically all of the different kinds of telephone sys- 
tems that are in use today. 

This has been accomplished, writes W. J. Miskella, by the 
perfection of a motor-driven central office selector which is 
claimed to be the acme of automatic selecting devices becatise 
of its rapid, positive, economic and accurate operation. Briefly, 
the mechanism of the selector consists of three things—motor, 
relays and the selector proper. 

In conjunction with the selector there is used a new type of 
magnetic key that is mechanically a work of which the manu- 
facturers are proud. It is said to be perhaps the neatest and 
most compact magnetic key that has yet appeared. When in 
position on the keyboard, it reminds one of a bank of order wire 
keys, occupying a slightly larger space than the same number 
of order wire keys. The “touch” of the plungers on the key is 
stated to be more agreeable and more adaptable to satisfactory 
results than any key heretofore produced. It also carries a very 
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desirable new feature in the way of a magnetic coil that may be 
readily removed without disturbing the wiring of the key. It 
has a capacity of 20 stations for any party line, and, in general, 
one is required for each operator’s position equipped with lock- 
out lines, but it would be possible to arrange for the use of 
one between each two operators. 

This key has a prominent part in the working of the new 
device. In order to make a call, the operator plugs into the 
ringing or calling jack in the usual way, presses the button or 
buttons corresponding to the party or parties desired on the 
lock-out. line and pulls the ringing lever associated with the 
particular pair of cords that are being used. The pressing of 
the button on the magnetic key cuts off the regular ringing cur 
rent and completes the circuit for each particular party through 
the proper contacts on the machine selector. The pulling of 
the ringing key lever instantly operates the starting relay on the 
selector. The operation of this relay causes the motor to start 
and completes the circuit through an electromagnet which oper 
ates a friction clutch on the selector. 

This friction clutch remains in contact only long enough to 
bring the selector to the proper contact. When the selector 
reaches the particular contact that controls the sub-station call- 
ing attachment of the subscriber desired, it has fulfilled its 
function and is instantly cut off and returned to the normal po 
sition. This is accomplished by means of a releasing relay, the 
operation of which is positively predetermined when the proper 
magnetic key for the party desired is pressed at the start of 
As soon as the releasing relay operates, the motor 
It may, however, 


the call. 
which operates the selector stops instantly. 
be operated continuously, if desired, in exchanges where it 
would be economical to run the motor continuously. Or, it may 
be operated momentarily during the idle hours and continuously 
during the busy hours. 

The operator holds her ringing key lever until the super- 
visory light, directly below the calling jack, appears. This 
light, which may be covered with a red lamp cap to correspond 
with the red signals on the sub-station attachments, remains 
lighted while the particular line is in use. The red light appears 
before the operator simultaneously with the red signals at the 
locked out stations. As soon as the operator restores the line 
this red light goes out and all parties on that line are once more 
at liberty to make calls. In restoring the line to normal condi- 
tion the operator simply presses the releasing button on the 
magneto key and then gives the ringing lever a slight pull. 

Another new and important feature is complete operator's su- 
pervision over the lock-out line, since the red lamp stays lighted 
while the line is in use and remains lighted until the operator 
restores the line. Heretofore, it has always been necessary for 
the central operator to “listen in” in order to ascertain when 
a conversation has been concluded. This new feature, the com 
pany states, really places the lock-out line on a par with the 
private line so far as the operator and her work is concerned. 

By the use of this new central office selector, it is asserted, 
the capacity of a strip of central office drops or other kinds of 
signals can be increased by 2,000 per cent. For example, a strip 
of 15 drops is used ordinarily to take care of 15 individual 
lines, while by the use of the new lock-out system the capacity 
of the strip may be increased to 300 lock-out stations. Likewise 
the capacity of a 150 line switchboard for 150 private lines may 
be increased to 3,000 lock-out stations, if the maximum capacity 
of the Anderson Lock-Out System be assumed. 


~* 


Mr. J. B. Hoce, at Cleveland, Ohio, formerly president of the 
National Independent Telephone Association, writes TELEPHONY 
that the Electrical Appraisal & Inspection Co. will have an ex- 
hibit of the “PYRENE” fire extinguisher for telephone use at 
the convention to be held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 8, 9 and 10. 





February 4, 1911. 


The Protector Used in Chicago’s New Exchange. 

The tremendous size of the installation, and the condi- 
tions under which it was made, involving supervision of 
some of the most competent engineers in the business, 
cause the gigantic protector installation in the new Chicago 
exchanges of the Illinois Tunnel Co. to have a special in- 
terest to the telephone field. 

In the five offices covered by the original installation 
planned a total of 30,450 protectors, and 42,224 terminals 
were placed, while the frames are so arranged as to be 
capable of extension to provide still greater capacity. This 
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Cook No. 10 Protectors. 


installation specified the Cook No. 10 protector, made by 
Frank B. Cook, the same as was used for the big main 
frame of the Kinloch company at St. Louis. The Kinloch 
company is reported to have used these protectors for over 
three years and only had to replace about 200 coils out of 
16,000 pairs installed. This is a record of which Mr. Cook 
is very proud, showing the practically negligible expense 
for coil maintenance. 

The indestructible character of the coils, and the fact 
that they are electrically soldered, not self-soldering, con- 
stitute the strong arguments advanced in favor of them. 
The coil consists of a metal casing in which is enclosed a 
graphite composition insulated from the metal casing ex- 
cept at one end. When an excessive current passes 
through, the heat is concentrated at the end next the solder, 
which it softens, allowing the apparatus to operate. While 
the graphite composition is an effective heating element, it pos- 
sesses the advantage that it cannot burn out or partially burn 
out, making a defective coil. 

The mounting of the protector shows the same experi- 
ence, practical knowledge, and manufacturing care and skill 
as the coil itself. The springs of each pair are separate and 
insulated from adjacent springs, and as no bolt connec- 
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tions are used to transpose the line and switchboard termi- 
nals, there is no risk of a loose connection in this part of 
the circuit. : 
When a coil operates it can be quickly and economically 
restored to serviceable condition by the use of a resolder- 
ing plug, which closes a battery circuit through the coil, re- 
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Testing Lines in New Chicago Independent Exchange. 


melts the solder and presses the operating spring back 
against the heat coil, holding it there until it resolders into 
Then the battery current is automatically cut off, 
If the coil cannot be 


position again. 
allowing the coil and the solder to cool. 
reset it is thus shown to be defective so that an automatic 
test of its condition is provided. This means that it is ab- 
solutely impossible for any coil to be in the frame in such 
condition that it cannot protect the apparatus behind it. 

A strong feature of the protector is the alarm circuit, 


which automatically indicates the operation of any coil. 





















































Section of the No. 10 Protector. 


The lightning arrester used in the No. 10 protector pos- 
sesses several distinctive points worthy of attention. The 
carbons are separated by either perforated or “U” shaped 
strips of celluloid .005 of an inch thick. The advantage of 
the culluloid is that it breaks up the discharge and pre- 
vents it from tearing loose particles of carbon and deposit- 
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ing them between the plates. It is easy to obtain uniformity 
Arcing with a heavy current behind it will 
make a 


in thickness. 
melt the 
solid ground at the carbons, and the heat coils will oper- 


completely celluloid, vaporize it and 
ate quickly and cut the switchboard entirely out of circuit. 
The outer ends of the carbons are covered with insulating 
enamel, so that risk of accidental short circuit is eliminated. 
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Working on Jumpers at Main Frame Terminals, Chicago. 


Test plugs provided with each frame make it possible to 
make in and out tests from either inside or outside the heat 
coils, or test the heat coils themselves, from the arrester 
side of the frame. 





Star Expansion Fire to Cause No Delay. 

The principal plant of the Star Expansion Bolt Co., located 
at Bayonne, N. J., was almost entirely destroyed by fire early 
Friday morning, January 20, the loss to buildings and ma- 
The stock of 
merchandise, however, was but slightly damaged, and the 


chinery being almost complete. manufactured 
company reports that it was enabled to resume deliveries 
without interruption Monday, January 23. 

The general and ‘executive offices of the concern are located 


at 147-149 Cedar street, New York, with branch offices and 
warehouses in Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans, Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Winnipeg. The company carries heavy 


stocks at all of its branch warehouses, from which points it 
can make immediate delivery in case of emergencies or when 
its customers require quick shipments. 





History of Prominent Manufacturer of Insulating Materials. 

An attractive booklet is by the Walpole 
Rubber Co., Walpole, Mass., concerning the manufacture of 
its products and business generally. 


being sent out 
This company began busi- 
ness in 1892 under the name of the Massachusetts Chemical 
Co., and through experiment and test developed a variety of 
insulating compounds, such as Armalac, Insulac and Enamelac. 
It is stated that the Armalac has not been equaled in its serv- 
iceable and enduring qualities. Enormous quantities of rubber 
and tape in this plant impress upon a visitor the magnitude of 
the business, and it is stated that the Walpole plant produces 
more tape than any other factory. 

The business of the Walpole company grew so rapidly that 
a need for new capital to enlarge the plant caused the reor- 
‘ganization of the company in 1910, and the individual organi- 


zations were brought together under the name of the Walpole 


Vol. 60, No. 5. 


The total capital is $3,000,000, half being 7 per 
The com- 


Rubber Co. 
cent preferred, and the other half common stock. 
pany owns about 50 acres of land in Walpole, adjoining the 
branch of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
affording good shipping facilities, and the Neponset River, 
upon whose banks the factory is located, supplies power. 

The booklet carries illustrations of the various plants of the 
Walpole Co., located in Walpole, 
Canada. 

The officers and directors of the company, who are practi- 


3oston and Granby, Quebec, 


cally the same men who had charge of the Massachusetts 
Chemical Co. are: E. W. Tinkham, president; James Dowdle, 
first vice-president; F. J. Gleason, second vice-president; A. T. 
Jaldwin, treasurer: E. P. Metcalf, Providence, R. I.; George 
Otis Draper, New York; L. O. Duclos, Boston; E. W. 
bush, Boston: S. H. C. Miner, Montreal, and A. T. 


Boston. 


Fur- 
Baldwin, 





Endorsement of a Time-Saving System for Exchange Book- 
keeping, Introduced by Mr. John W. Coffey. 

Che requirements of time saving, and accessibility of in- 
formation once it is recorded, seem to lead the exchange 
manager who takes a proper interest in his bookkeeping in 
directly opposite paths. If he becomes enthusiastic over 
obtaining records which will furnish ample classified infor- 
mation, he finds that it takes too much time for book- 
This condition led Mr. John W. Coffey, of In- 


managers are 


keeping. 
dianapolis, to design a set of forms which 
greeting with enthusiasm. Mr. Claude R. Stoops, president 
of the Nappanee Telephone Co., operating about 600 tele- 
phones at Nappanee, Ind., writes to Mr. Coffey as follows: 

“T like the system better every month. The simplicity 
is even more than I had anticipated. Last month, by my 
assistance, we had the books balanced, a 
ment taken off, and the receipts ready for the girl to col- 
An occasional scrutiny 


financial state- 
lect on the evening of the second. 
of the financial statement is a source of much satisfaction 
to me, and I believe if all telephone companies could know 
the good results and satisfaction I have received since 
having your system installed, they would not hesitate to 


go and do likewise.” 





Fahnestock Prepared to Make Specialties. 

There is shown herewith a connecting block made by the 
Fahnestock Electric Co., of 129 Patchen Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., for and under specifications supplied by the Home 
Telephone Co., of Detroit, Mich., which company is instal- 
ling quite a number of them. 

They are used to connect the inside wires to the outside 
wires at the subscriber’s telephone. The block itself is made 

















Fahnestock Connecting Block. 


of moulded imitation rubber composition such as receiver 
shells are made of, and has mounted on it two double end 
Fahnestock clips made of special copper bronze spring 
metal. The Fahnestock company wishes to announce that 
it is at all times glad to quote on the manufacture of special 
apparatus or parts of apparatus equipped with its well known 
spring connectors. 


february 4, 1911. 


A Fire Extinguisher for Telephone Exchanges. 

Pyrene, the fire extinguisher which is being pushed for tele- 
phone switchboard protection, etc., by the Electric Appraisal & 
Inspection Co., Cleveland, Ohio, of which Mr. James B. Hoge 
is .wneral manager, is covered by patents issued to Edward M. 
Davidson, of New York. Patent No. 866,437, issued September 
17, 1907, describes the invention in complete detail as follows: 

“This invention relates to certain improvements in com- 
pounds adapted for use in extinguishing fires, and which when 
so used does not in any way injure or affect any article or 
substance with which it would normally come in contact while 
being used. 

“My (CCl) 
charged with or having in solution carbon dioxid gas (CO.) 
sufficient carbon dioxid gas being employed to form a saturated 
This 


compound is very volatile and the vapors are not only non- 


compound consists of carbon tetrachlorid 


solution at or very slightly above atmospheric pressure. 


combustible but serve to extinguish the flames of other burn- 
ing substances. The compound volatilizes in performing its 
work, and as the rate at which it volatilizes increases with an 
increase in temperature, it becomes. more efficient the hotter 
the fire. It produces no injurious effects upon the furniture, 
decorations, machinery, edibles or other articles with which 
it would be normally brought in contact, and after vaporizing 
it leaves no residue of any kind. 

“The compound does not solidify save at extremely low 
temperature, and requires no attention or recharging unti! used. 
It may be readily stored in air-tight bottles or other receptacles, 
and is not affected by climatic changes.” 





Kellogg Issues Second Edition of Cord Circuit Book. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. has just issued the 
its bulletin No. 32 on “Cord Circuit 
This book has proved very 


second edition of Prac- 
tice for Magneto Switchboards.” 
popular with telephone men operating small and medium-sized 
exchanges, giving, as it does, real, practical information on 
cord circuit equipment. This bulletin is issued uniform with 
bulletin No. 54 on party line equipment, the third edition of 
which This latter bulletin has 


proved equally popular for the same reason, and the acknowl- 


is being rapidly exhausted. 


edgment of this literature by telephone men from al! over the 
country bears out the plan of the Kellogg company, which it 
has followed for some years, who believe that this form of a 
simple, technical description of good practice, based on the 
Kellogg telephone switchboard operation, is the very best 
method of publicity. 

These two bulletins are written by a practical telephone man 
who understands the needs of the man behind the switchboard 
and on the right-of-way. He brings out this idea in the bul- 
Cord Circuit Practice where he “They (the 


Kellogg company) have ever made the practical side of the 


letin on says: 
business their first concern, and have employed the best engi- 
neering talent in the country for the purpose of studying real 
operating conditions and actual needs of telephone companies, 
both small and large, and ministering to the needs of tele- 
phone people ‘now on earth.’” 


—_@—— 





Sterling Electric Company Reorganized. 

After several months’ preparations the Sterling Electric Co. 
has reorganized as the Sterling Electric Works, new incorpora- 
tion papers having been taken out. The new company is 
capitalized for $200,000 and is prepared to carry on the 
business of the old concern and amplify it. 

Since the sale of the property under receivership proceedings 
the factory has been in the hands of the bondholders who 
have kept it in operation. The directors of the new com- 
pany whose names appear on the articles of incorporation are 
Samuel T. Murdock, Thomas Duncan, Robert B. Wallace, Ju- 
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The directors have elected 
Murdock : 


lius Berlovitz and Thomas Bauer. 
the following officers: President, Samuel T. 


Wallace: 


vice- 


» 


president, R. B. secretary and treasurer, Thomas 


Duncan. 
Of the $200,000 of 
Practically all the rest of the stock has already been sold. 


stock $50,000 will be held in reserve. 


Much new telephone work is coming in and considerable 
telephone repair work. The bright 
with the men now at the head of the corporation the success 


prospects are very and 
of the factory seems assured. 

The new company has issued $100,000 worth of bonds to 
redeem the bonds of the old Sterling company. These bonds 


have already been disposed of. 





Wasson’s Signals for Line and Ground Men. 

The handling of wire can be made very easy by the use of 
proper signals for communicating between the men. It will 
save time and lots of shouting. There has been up to the 
present time no generally distributed code of signals for dif- 
ferent purposes, but Mr. B. IF’. Wasson, president of the Wasson 
Reel Co., Clinton, Ill., and general manager of the telephone 
company there, has issued a book containing 18 signals covering 
such points as “Pull up slack, stop, slack off, pull or slack 
slowly, bring back ties, hand ax, saw, ete.” The practical 
value of this vest pocket booklet will be evident to anybody 





Tue STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., has issued a large folded private mailing 
card dealing with its Mine-A-Phone. In large letters, in two 
colors, red and black, on the front cover appears the injunc- 
Now!” The inside of the card and the back 


cover are given up to a description 


tion, “Get Yours 
of the company’s mine 
Mile 


telephones, a vivid drawing showing an accident in a 


which is not equipped with this modern necessity. An order 
card is also printed, which is perforated and may be easily 
detached. 





THE CrousE-Hinps Co., of Syracuse, has issued an attractive 
This 


company includes in its manufactures several styles of arc and 


booklet devoted to electric headlights for use in mines. 
incandescent headlights to mount on mine locomotives, and a 
detailed description of each is continued in the booklet just 
off the press. 

Well executed half-tone illustrations supplement the reading 
matter. Full listings of complete and partial equipments also 
are given. In fact, the sense of a full size catalogue is here 


condensed cn twelve pages. 





Mr. H. P. Scumipt, of the engineering department of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., will leave shortly for New 
York and Brazil, where he will have charge of the Sao Paulo 
eleven-section exchange installation. Mr. Schmidt has been in- 
terested in and has had charge of some of the largest exchange 
construction, including Cleveland and Buffalo plants. He will 
leave with his wife for Sao Paulo, on February 18, sailing on 
the steamship Vasari. 


> 





THe NortH Exectric Company of Cleveland, O., which will 
install the new auto-manual telephone switchboard in 
the Decatur County Independent Telephone Company’s 
Greensburg exchange, in March, has notified Manager W. 
F, Qualls that it will make this plant the demonstrating 
point for the western part of the United States. 





McRoy Cray Works, Chicago, had an exhibit at the North- 
western Electric Show, National Guard Armory, Minneapolis, 
Minn., January 26 to February 4. The company was repre- 
sented by C. C. Baird, sales representative, and H. K. Weld, 
assistant sales representative. 





In the Rural 


Charles Wolfe, a lineman for the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, is laying off on account of injuries received by slid- 
ing down a telephone pole at the state fair grounds. Mr. 
Wolfe was at the top of the pole when his spurs pulled 
out, letting him slide at a rapid rate of speed to the bottom. 
He held on with his arms, thus checking his fall to a great 
extent.—Sedalia (Mo.) Capital. 

The operators at the central office of the Hamilton Tele- 
phone Company desire to thus publicly acknowledge their 
appreciation of a letter sent them by Mr. W. F. Colby, 
manager of the Colby Mercantile Company, in which that 
gentleman expresses his satisfaction with the way in which 
the operators handle his business which goes through the 
office. The company and its employes are constantly en- 
deavoring to improve the service here and such a recogni- 
tion as Mr. Colby has extended is gratifying alike to both 
company and operators. The telephone business is con- 
ducted in the midst of adverse conditions, of which the 
public is little aware.—Hamilton (Mo.) Advocate. 

The Mound Valley Telephone Company were fortunate 
in securing Mrs. Delia Titsworth as collector and office 
manager, she having been employed by the Labette County 
Telephone Company six years ago and was recommended 
by that company as being the best collector in the county. 
She is a plain, unpretentious sort of character with a kindly 
feeling and regard for others’ interests, and will strive to 
comply with the company’s rules, and will endeavor to be 
considerate and obliging to the telephone subscribers and 
patrons. And we are all glad that Miss Edna Rockafeller 
is retained at the switchboard. She is a competent and 
consistent operator, not one of the snappy “smarties,” but 


Line Districts 


always courteous, jolly, good natured and quick to re- 
spond. The company has neatly furnished the office room, 
and this office will be a place of strictly business character, 
and not for visiting, fun and hilarity—Mound Valley (Kas.) 
Herald. 

Wm. Stanton concluded he could 
longer without a telephone at his home, so had one put in 
Monday.—Burrton (Kas.) Graphic. 

The farmers from the outlying districts near Reading 
and Neosho Rapids held a meeting at the court house Sat- 
urday afternoon regarding the establishment of a new In. 
dependent line. The farmers are exceedingly wroth over 
their present service and a number have issued an ulti- 
matum in which they say that they will pay no more until 
the service becomes satisfactory—Emporia (Kas.) Journal. 

The interior of the telephone office has been overhauled 
the past week and made more attractive and convenient. 
The most attractive features of the office, however, will 
continue to be the good-looking young ladies who preside 
over the exchange board.—Dewey (Okla.) Sentinel. 

The Toadvine Merc. Company this week installed a num- 
ber of house telephones in their establishment, which 
greatly facilitates business LaCrosse (Kas.) Chieftain. 

President Hugh McKee, of the Farmers’ Telephone Company, 
and operators Misses Ida Warren and Maggie Burns and Miss 
Lylle Ingrame, of the Messenger, and Miss Tutie Tilson, of 
Minneapolis, were down Sunday visiting the telephone office of 
our city—Bensington Letter in Minneapolis (Kansas) Mes- 
senger. 

G. W. Witty was repairing telephones in this neighbor- 
hood Saturday.—Copeland Letter in Appleton (Mo.) Journal. 


not get along any 





LONG DISTANCE CHARACTER 


McCutcheon in 


struct a complete skeleton 


hearing her voice. 
users of telephones can 
whose voice answers the calls. 
are sharp and scissory, 
and vinegar. 

* 


And then again, 


Given a single bone of a prehistoric mastodon, a scientist can recon- 
of the late animal. 
equally possible to construct a mental image of a telephone girl simply by 
The voice is a splendid index of character and very few 
refrain from 
For 
with a decided snap about them. 
picture a sharp faced, thin lipped girl with a disposition suggesting files 


there are voices that are soft and gentle—voices that 


STUDIES OF TELEPHONE 


Chicago Tribune. 





Therefore, why is it not 


unconsciously visualizing the girl 
there are some voices that 


example, 
Instantly, you 


suggest sweetness of character and kindness of heart—voices that breathe 
sunshine into the gloom of the business world and make one forget his busi- 
ness worries and the graft ridden atmosphere of the city and think of fresh 
fields and the wholesome simplicity of the country. When the poor harried 
business man is struggling through the frenzied rush of his daily work 
the sound of such a voice is like a soothing balm on a fevered brow, and 
the work becomes easier because of it. It suggests the soft caress of the 
tradewind, or the scent of honeysuckles in the vale of Vallombrosa. 


Then there are other voices, voices that sound dull and stupid, voices 
that reflect a flaccid character and strike the ear like a complaining, dis- 
contented note. When we hear such a voice, a mental image immedjately 
springs up, an image of a face with drooping iines and colorless features. 
Perhaps she may have a heart of gold. Who knows? Or perhaps she may 
be a raving beauty, but the voice proclaims a different type—a type that 
depresses and spreads gloom over the wires. 





is the patient, long suffering voice, the voice that reels 
mechanical precision and with the same responsive 
feeling as that heard in an automaton. It never shows anger or impatience 
or provocation. It is just a machine, and the character analyst at the 
other end of the wire has hard work constructing a face to fit her. Per- 
haps she may be a philosopher who realizes the futility of becoming ruffled 
or annoyed, and who merely does her work without expending personality 
or cheerfulness. She doesn’t consider herself a missionary to disseminate 
cheerfulness—she is simply a machine, who has been harassed to subjection 
by impatient, hurried, and inconsiderate business men. 


Then there 
out the words with 
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